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descent  of  a  gull 


marjorie  parker,  '37 


descent  of  a  gull 


I  felt  that  loneliness 

you  spoke  of 

as  I  watched  the  sea  last  night. 

High  above  the  rocks 

and  softly  lapping  waves 

the  sea  gulls  flew. 

And  as  they  swerved  from  shore  to  sea, 

from  sea  to  shore, 

the  moon  cast  eerie  shadows 

on  the  rocks. 

Then  suddenly  a  lone  gull 

swooped 

down,  down 

until  his  wings  were  one 

with  the  foam. 

Breath  held 

I  watched 

and  understood  his  loneliness. 

But  only  for  a  moment, 

for  he  quickly  rose  again. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  brief  beauty 
that  made  me  love  it  so — 
But  you  and  I  know 
there  is  another  reason. 


angeline  leibinger,  '38. 
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the  oxford  movement 

katherlne  shea,  '38 


The  years  1833-1845  witnessed  many  momentous  events  destined  to  in- 
fluence the  history  of  the  world  and  of  individual  countries.  Metternich 
was  propagating  his  doctrine  of  "divide  and  rule";  Louis  Phillipe  was 
attempting  to  strengthen  a  disrupted  France;  Van  Buren  was  struggling 
with  a  spreading  American  crisis.  And  in  England  John  Henry  New- 
man with  a  small  band  of  followers  was  striving  to  reorganize  the 
Church  of  England. 

All  sincere  churchmen  were  aware  of  the  need  for  church  reform. 
They  could  scarcely  help  being  aware  of  it,  so  obvious  was  the  neces- 
sity. The  Anglican  Church  had  drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  old  forms  and  ritual.  The  Liberals  had  gained  and  continued  to 
gain  power  on  all  fronts.  If  something  were  not  done  immediately, 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  would  be  a  very  real  and  impending 
possibility. 

There  were  naturally  many  attempts  to  restore  the  Church  to  its 
former  position  of  prestige  and  influence.  Dr.  Whately,  renowned  at 
Oxford,  attempted  to  form  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  these 
conditions.  A  second  school  arose,  "inquisitive  and  menacing,"  but  alas 
ineffectual.  And  so  it  went — groups  were  organized  all  over  England, 
sincere  in  their  attempts,  but  lacking  in  leadership,  influence  or  intelli- 
gence. At  any  rate,  all  such  endeavors  were  fruitless.  Then,  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  ten  Irish  bishoprics  were  suppressed  and  the  flame  of 
popular  feehng  could  not  be  extinguished.  The  urgency  was  recog- 
nized by  a  group  possessed  of  all  the  requisites  for  success  in  a  move- 
ment such  as  they  must  try  to  bring  before  the  public  mind.  John 
Henry  Newman  with  his  brilliant  associates,  Hurrell  Froude  and  John 
Keble,  had  decided  to  arouse  the  Anglican  Church  from  its  dangerous 
lethargy. 

Let  us  consider  first  these  three  personalities  who  made  the  Oxford 
Movement  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  youngest,  the  most  dashing,  the  most  obviously  energetic  of 
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the  group  was  Hurrell  Froude.  His  was  a  truly  mystical  nature  com- 
bined with  a  love  of  the  outdoors,  of  the  sea  and  boats  and  riding.  De- 
spite his  energy  he  was  addicted  to  fits  of  melancholy,  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  his  character  of  the  perennial  undergraduate,  and  the 
"young  Achilles."  He  consistently  sought  true  knowledge  and  a  rounded 
education,  read  widely,  especially  in  the  classics,  but  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  attain  his  objective.  Hurrell  Froude  was  a  man  of  high 
genius,  distinguished  above  all  for  his  piety,  purity,  versatility  and  con- 
siderateness. 

For  much  of  his  training  Froude  was  indebted  to  John  Keble,  who, 
in  contrast  to  his  pupil,  might  be  referred  to  as  the  least  dashing  of  these 
leaders.  As  a  boy  he  had  carried  off  the  highest  honors  at  Oxford. 
However,  he  gave  up  whatever  career  he  might  have  undertaken  at  Ox- 
ford to  become  his  father's  curate.  His  personality  was  not  outstand- 
ing and  yet,  despite  his  calmness  and  serenity  and  lack  of  creative  power, 
he  wielded  a  remarkable  personal  influence,  even  over  his  master,  New- 
man. In  Keble  we  find  the  fullest  expression  of  the  ideals  and  motives 
of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

Finally,  we  come  to  Newman,  the  leader  and  genius  of  the  Move- 
ment. At  twenty-two  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel.  On  attaining 
maturity,  he  quickly  renounced  the  Liberalism  he  had  acknowledged 
in  his  youth.  To  him  the  Oxford  Movement  owes  its  highest  spirituality 
of  character  and  its  high  ideals.  To  the  Movement  he  dedicated  those 
years  of  his  life  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  influence,  having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  shyness  which  had  so  hindered  him  as  a  student. 
J.  Lewis  May  says  of  him,  "Newman  was  a  fine  flower,  the  shining  ex- 
emplar, the  ultimate  perfection."  He  further  speaks  of  him  as  possessing 
exquisite  urbanity  and  a  combination  of  gentleness  and  dignity.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  of  these  admirable  traits  that  he  appealed  so  greatly  to  the 
undergraduate  mind. 

But  where  were  these  three  leaders  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded?  Newman  and  Froude  had  just  returned  from  a  Mediterranean 
voyage,  invigorated  and  refreshed,  imbued  with  a  desire  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  a  nation.  Shortly  after  their  return,  on  Sunday,  July 
14th,  John  Keble  preached  his  assize  sermon  on  National  Apostasy.  And 
of  this  important  day  Newman  wrote,  "I  have  ever  considered  and  kept 
this  day  as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of  1833."  In  this  same 
month  of  July  there  was  a  conference  held  in  Mr.  William  Palmer's 
home,  Hadleigh  Hall.  From  this  meeting  evolved  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  later.     During  the  next  few  months 
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other  meetings  were  held  within  the  bounds  of  Oxford.  Thus  by  Sep- 
tember of  1833  the  Oxford  Movement  was  well  under  way. 

The  University  sermons  supplied  an  efficacious  means  of  spread- 
ing the  Movement's  theories.  These  sermons  contained  some  of  New- 
man's best  and  most  valuable  thoughts.  It  was  in  these  works  that  he 
formed  the  Via  Media  between  advanced  liberalism  and  rash  popery. 
Though  not  extraordinarily  well  attended,  these  discourses  appealed  to 
a  very  intellectual  audience  who  naturally  had  great  influence  with  the 
thinking  class  of  Englishmen. 

More  appealing  and  more  fruitful  were  the  Sunday  afternoon  ser- 
mons at  St.  Mary's — the  famous  Four  O'clock  Sermons,  Inauspicious 
as  was  their  beginning,  these  talks  grew  into  a  powerful  molder  of  re- 
ligious thought.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Newman — the  dignified, 
the  ascetic,  the  gentlemanly  Newman — speaking  softly  to  his  attentive 
audience,  presenting  new  opinions,  spreading  new  doctrines.  Very  sim- 
ple services,  these.  "No  vehemence,  no  declamation,  no  show  of  elabo- 
rated argument"  was  apparent  when  Newman  spoke.  Only  his  beauti- 
fully modulated  voice  pleaded  his  cause.  And  so  well  did  it  speak  for 
him  that  all  authorities  recognize  the  St.  Mary's  sermons  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  use  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement. 

All  these  methods  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times.  As  has  been  said,  the  Tracts  originated  shortly 
after  the  Hadleigh  Hall  conference.  The  theory  of  the  Tracts  was  this: 
"That  each  man  should  write  and  speak  for  himself,  though  working 
concert  and  sympathy  with  the  others  toward  the  supreme  end — the 
cause  and  interests  of  the  Church."  Through  their  sincerity  and  their 
direct  appeal  to  the  reader's  reasoning  capacity  the  Tracts  quickly  at- 
tracted a  large  following.  They  began,  for  the  most  part,  as  compara- 
tively brief  papers  on  the  important  religious  questions  of  the  day.  In 
1833  Newman  wrote  most  of  them,  publishing  them  in  rapid  succession. 
Gradually,  however,  they  became  longer  and  in  a  short  while  they  bore 
the  aspect  of  philosophical  treatises.  Dr.  Pusey  added  his  support  and 
prestige  to  the  Movement;  he  wrote  Tracts  67,  68  and  69,  which  covered 
more  than  three  hundred  pages.  It  was  possibly  because  of  his  influence 
that  the  Tracts  became  more  lengthy.  At  any  rate.  Tracts  70  to  90  are 
ponderous,  lengthy  and  difficult  essays. 

During  this  period  of  translating,  tutoring,  preaching  and  writing, 
the  Oxford  Movement  was  steadily  growing  in  power.  In  1836  it  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  popularity  and  fame.    In  that  year  Hurrell  Froude  died. 
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The  publication  of  his  memoirs  increased  the  -;"-5J"jJ^=^^^t7rro"ut 
T.  !uo  led  Newman  to  renewed  activity,  since  he  desired  to  carry  out 

ever,  alter  i«^"'  ^  j^  Newman  could  not  destroy,  led  to 

cn^fcirtTSrim^'Vhe  d;ubts  that  were  assailing  Newman 

'"'"^i\^::;;z:ieTr::.'^^^^^^^  was uncon^  m thu 

With  the  appeara  thirty-nine  articles  could  not  be 

rnSerrrOth^rtetC   ButUad  sone  in  too  deeply. 

The  Tract  leaned  heavily  toward  Romanism  and  awoke  a  storm  of  pro- 
The  Tract  leanea  y  ^^_^l     covering  the  length  and 

bTe^dtrorEnuSxt  feeling  ;h^^^^  itself  in  the  defeat  of  Isaac 

^w£ms°  a  Trjctarian   for  the  ^^^^^^^^^^'Z 

for  rest  and  thought.  From  that  retreat  he  professed  the  Catholic 
Chur  h  to  be  the  t'rue  Church.  He  then  followed  his  declaration  w.h 
his  entrance  into  the  Church  he  had  professed.  As  a  result,  there  existed 
^ow  ony  a  party  without  a  head;  as  such  it  could  not  hope  to  survive, 
no^dTd  it  After  John  Henry  Newman's  entrance  into  the  Roman 
r,fhnlic  Church,  the  Oxford  Movement  ceased  to  be. 

L  t  us  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  words  of 
WilliamBarry:".'..he  (Newman)  had  done  a  lasting  work  great,  than 
Laud's  and  likely  to  overthrow  Cranmer's  in  the  end.    He  had  resusci 
«ted    he  Father!  brought  into  relief  the  sacramental  system   paved    h 
way  for  an  astonishing  revival  of  long-forgotten  "•^"='''  ?"<*§-«  the 

clergy  a  hold  upon  thousands  at  the  moment  when  Erast.an  principles 

were  on  the  eve  of  triumph." 

Thus   the   Movement   of   which   he   was 

"guide,  philosopher  and  martyr"  had  gotten 

out  of  Newman's  control.    That  which  he  had 

intended  to  rule,  had  in  turn  ruled  him.     It 

had  accomplished  all  that  he  had  started  out 

to  but,  in  the  end,  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds 

that  he  had  set.     But  of  this  Movement  wc 

must  regret  nothing;  for  it  chanced  to  be  the 

"kindly  light"  for  which  he  had  prayed.     It 

for  this  and  nothing  more,  we  must  be  grate- 
ful for  the  Oxford  Movement. 
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autumn  poems 


death  of  summer 

Oh  lovely  death. 

Oh  final  rushing  melodies 

That  beat  their  way  across  the  sky 

This  autumn  day. 

Oh  lovely  resting  place  of  spring  and  summer 

Caught  in  revelry. 

Their  final  singing  hours  on  the  plain. 

What  death  is  this 

Without  a  cry  of  pain. 

Oh  could  I  die 

As  colorful  as  thou 
Living  in  one  last  flame 
And  one  last  hurried  pace. 
And  bear  no  notice  of  my  fear 
Upon  my  face. 

tnargarei  hirsch,  *38. 


call  of  autumn 

Winds  beckon, 

Tugging  at  the  restless  leaves 

That  strain  against  their  slender  chaining  stems. 

I,  too,  would  join  the  winds,  their  promise  glean; 
My  heart  pulls  from  the  webbed  net 
That  life  weaves. 

katherine  holm  her  g,  '3! 
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merry-go-rouiK 

claire  brennan,  '36 


When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  it  was  one  of  my  chief  delights  to  go  for 
a  ride  on  the  merry-go-round.  My  joy  was  doubly  increased  when  I  was 
permitted  to  get  on  a  horse  that  not  only  went  round  and  round  in  a 
never-ending  series  of  dizzying  circles,  but  also  jolted  me  along  at  top 
speed.  How  I  loved  to  catch  the  fleeting  glimpse  of  my  mother  in  her 
bright  colored  hat  as  she  sat  on  the  side  waiting  for  me.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  had  taken  a  tour  around  the  world  before  I  would  come  dashing 
into  her  presence  again. 

New  York  affects  me  in  the  same  way.  Now  that  I  can  no  longer 
ride  on  carousels  with  dignity,  I  satisfy  my  childhood  desire  by  thinking 
of  the  city  in  terms  of  a  merry-go-round.  In  completing  its  circle  once, 
I  think  we  see  life  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Park 
Avenue  which  so  lavishly  pampers  many  a  millionaire's  daughter  is  part 
of  the  same  city  which  houses  countless  starving  families  in  its  tenements. 
It  also  seems  incredible  that  in  order  to  find  refuge  from  the  blasting  din 
of  Broadway,  I  involuntarily  turn  to  the  peace  and  solitude  of  Madison 
Avenue  on  Sunday  afternoon  just  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to  set. 

However,  of  all  the  streets  in  my  beloved  city,  Fifth  Avenue  is  the 
most  loved.  No  matter  where  else  my  interest  happens  to  bring  me,  it  is 
inevitable  that  I  always  manage  to  spend  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  every 
trip  to  New  York  on  this  Avenue.  It  is  like  a  wide  silver  stream  flowing 
along  between  toppling  mountains  of  steel  and  granite.  Thousands  of 
people  occupy  the  stream  like  so  many  little  sailboats  being  carelessly 
tossed  by  the  wind.  Automobiles  go  whizzing  by,  and  occasionally  a 
huge,  green,  jitney  bus  looms  up  from  out  of  nowhere.  There  is  an  air 
of  excitement  about  the  very  policemen  who  direct  traffic  on  this  boule- 
vard. Something  in  the  way  they  hold  up  their  white  gloved  hands,  or 
blow  their  shining  whistles,  tells  you  it's  New  York.  And  then  the  shops! 
Where  can  you  find  shops  like  those  on  Fifth  Avenue?  The  impressive 
department  stores  with  their  equally  impressive  displays,  the  simple  but 
beautiful  jewelry  shops,  in  whose  windows  tiny  trinkets  lay  in  startling 
contrast  to  a  black  velvet  background, — the  hundred  and  one  little  shops 
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where  one  may  spend  hours  poring  over  novelties  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe — the  gift  shops — the  confectionery  shops — the  china  and 
glassware  shops — the  shops  where  milady  may  satisfy  her  most  craving 
vanities.  Fifth  Avenue  has  them  all.  Just  walking  along,  feeling  your- 
self a  part  of  the  crowd  will  put  a  sparkle  in  your  eye  and  a  zest  in  your 
walk.    It  is  one  of  the  most  rejuvenating  processes  I  know. 

Another  reason  why  I  love  Fifth  Avenue  is  because  I  love  parades, 
and  Fifth  Avenue  is  definitely  associated  with  them.  To  this  day  I  thrill 
to  the  sight  of  flags  waving  at  me  from  the  rooftops,  while  a  festive  audi- 
ence lines  the  streets  in  anticipation  of  the  celebration  about  to  begin. 
"With  the  sound  of  the  approaching  band  my  heart  begins  to  beat  time  to 
the  music.  My  unrestrained  enthusiasm  may  be  rightly  condemned  as 
childish,  but  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  control  every  gleeful  emotion  in 
order  to  be  thought  mature,  I  shall  always  prefer  to  be  considered  a  child. 

New  Yorkers  to  some  people  have  a  very  superficial  existence  but 
these  critics  have  only  seen  but  half  the  picture.  They  do  not  know  that 
New  York,  like  any  other  city,  is  the  home  of  many  happy  people  who 
only  desire  the  same  pleasures  of  any  small  town  inhabitant.  They  do 
not  need  Broadway  and  its  tinsel  for  amusement.  A  Sunday  afternoon 
concert,  a  trip  to  the  Aquarium,  or  a  stroll  around  Central  Park  with  the 
children  is  excitement  enough. 

These  New  Yorkers  represent  the  view  from  the  more  stable  side  of 
my  merry-go-round.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  well  known  but  they  are 
just  as  typical  of  the  city  as  the  others.  Without  them,  the  music  box 
would  stop  playing  East  Side,  West  Side,  for  it  is  really  they  who  keep 
the  horses  on  the  merry-go-round  prancing  round  and  round  to  a  happy 
tune. 


October  night 

A  slender,  silver,  sickle  of  a  moon 

Hangs  low  in  the  western  sky; 

The  cool,  bright  stars  wing  joyously  through  space 

To  some  unheard  celestial  melody. 

Now  Shelley's  wild  tumultuous  wind  is  still. 

The  night  is  quiet,  yet  expectantly  alive — 

And  I  am  breathless 

With  the  heady  joy  of  it. 

ruib  Peterson,  '31 
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promise  of  the  wheat 

Helen  regan,  '38 


Jessie  Durham  sat  on  her  front  porch  rocking  contentedly.  Her  hands 
were  busy  with  her  knitting,  but  her  eyes  were  gazing  steadily  at  the 
fields  that  stretched  before  her.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  wheat  swaying 
in  the  evening  breeze;  somehow  it  made  the  country  seem  less  flat.  Jessie 
smiled  wryly.  Strange,  that  after  all  these  years  she  should  yearn  so  for 
the  hills  of  her  native  New  England.  It  was  thirty  years  since  she  had 
been  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  still  she  could  never  accustom  herself 
to  the  rolling  farmland  of  the  Great  Basin.  There  was  a  sameness,  a 
monotony  about  this  unchanging  landscape  that  stirred  up  something 
rebellious  in  her.  Jessie  was  not  easily  frightened,  but  sometimes  as  she 
stood  on  that  porch  the  miles  that  stretched  before  her,  filled  with  noth- 
ing but  rich  brown  earth  and  cloudless  blue  sky  struck  terror  into  her 
heart.  She  felt  alone,  suspended  between  an  earth  and  sky  devoid  of 
all  human  life.  Mountains  were  something  you  could  pin  your  faith  to, 
majestic  and  forbidding  perhaps,  but  strong  and  protective  too.  She  was 
never  able  to  see  why  John  loved  it  so.  Certainly  his  country  was  a  hard 
mistress,  repaying  all  his  work  and  affection  with  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  perhaps  she  was  at  last  appeased,  for  the  rains  had  been 
plentiful  all  summer  and  the  wheat  waving  in  the  twilight  was  like  a 
shining  golden  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  Jessie  hummed  a  gay 
little  tune  as  she  went  in  to  prepare  supper. 


It  was  a  few  hours  after  midnight  when  Jessie  was  roused  from  her 
sleep.  Dimly  she  heard  John  leap  from  his  bed  and  hurry  to  the  window. 
Soon  there  began  that  unmistakable  tattoo  that  she  had  known  to  dread 
— hail.  While  John  paced  the  floor  in  futile  anger  Jessie  lay  quite  still, 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  ceiling.  No  good  to  try  and  soothe  a  man  who 
must  sit  helplessly  and  watch  a  year's  hard  labor  reduced  to  nothingness 
in  an  hour.  Her  eyes  were  dark  with  compassion  for  this  man  who  sat 
hunched  by  the  window,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  Suddenly  a  fierce 
anger  welled  up  inside  her.     It  wasn't  fair,  this  unequal  struggle  between 
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man  and  the  elements.  What  was  the  use  of  this  eternal  striving,  only  to 
be  rebuffed  at  every  new  attempt?  Tomorrow  she  would  talk  to  John 
and  persuade  him  to  go  back  East  and  take  a  position  in  Uncle  Harry's 
factory.  They  could  have  a  little  house  and  a  garden  for  John  to  putter 
around.    Then  they  could  rest  safe  and  secure  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

As  soon  as  the  grayness  of  the  dawn  was  streaked  with  light  Jessie 
crept  downstairs  and  found  John  on  the  porch  viewing  the  ravages  of  the 
storm.  Everything  was  gone,  the  last  stalk  of  wheat  crushed  and  broken. 
Overhead  the  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  as  though  it  gloried  in  the  destruc- 
tion beneath.  Suddenly  a  determination  equally  as  fierce  took  possession 
of  Jessie's  heart.  Of  course  they'd  stay!  She  stole  a  look  at  John.  Dear 
John,  what  ever  would  he  do  in  a  factory  or  a  suburban  garden?  In 
those  few  minutes  a  love  was  born  in  her  heart,  a  fierce,  protective  love 
for  a  ruined  farm  that  for  thirty  years  had  been  her  home  but  never  until 
this  day  had  needed  any  of  her  assistance.  Jessie  went  over  to  her  husband 
and  touched  his  arm.  "John,  how  much  money  have  we  in  the  bank? 
Enough  to  start  over  again?"  She  saw  his  shoulders  straighten,  the  grim- 
ness  of  his  face  relax.    He  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"Just  about,"  he  said.    Jessie  smiled. 


the  star 

I  lifted  my  eyes 

To  behold  a  star 

Pendant,  on  the  breast  of  night. 

Lone  jewel  of  the  skies 

This  evening  star, 

Glitt'ring  with  radiant  light. 

In  quiet  breath 
Night  gently  raised  it 
Trembhng,  to  its  glowing  height. 

Raised  it  a  moment 

To  its  brilliant  zenith — 

Then  lowered  it  from  my  sight. 

betty  humann,  '37. 
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some  reflections  on  book  lists 

doro+hy  duffy,  '35 


There  are  influences  that  can  overcast  the  brightest  skies,  Wight  the  fair- 
est prospects,  and  weigh  on  a  young  Hfe  Hke  an  impending  trip  to  the 
dentist.  Among  these  are:  streets  where  the  descending  snow  has  been 
trampled  into  slush  and  mud  for  the  besplatterment  of  the  stockings,  the 
sopping  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  even  more  devastating  dampen- 
ing of  the  spirits;  Greataunt  Elvira's  annual  Christmas  smack  on  the  un- 
willing cheek,  which  can  take  the  bloom  even  from  that  festive  day;  a 
hot  supper  grown  cold,  the  string  beans  sogging,  the  baked  potato  chilly 
as  Scrooge's  pre-visitation  heart,  the  meatball  congealed  in  the  grease 
which  has  ceased  to  be  gravy,  and,  most  horrible  thought  of  all,  the 
realization  that  we  are  supposed  to  eat  these  horrors  and  then  clear  away 
afterwards.  And  fully  comparable  to  all  these  are  the  book  lists  which 
periodically  descend  on  us  like  hordes  of  locusts  ravaging  the  wide  gar- 
dens where  we  might  have  plucked  such  glowing  blooms,  blighting  the 
fair-fruited  orchards  where  silver-gold  pears  and  rosy  pippins  hung  ripe 
for  our  hands  and  heavy  with  sweet  juices. 

Verily,  the  mere  thought  of  what  these  hydra-headed  monsters 
petticoated  in  print  can  do  to  the  growing  mind  is  enough  to  make  the 
angry  passions  rise,  and  rise  like  a  tidal  wave.  The  rapacity  of  them,  the 
finality  with  which  they  swallow  into  their  gaping  maws  all  books  that 
boast  any  least  touch  of  grace  or  perfection!  And  to  seek  them  in  those 
pits  of  impermeable  dullness  is  a  task  for  only  the  most  lion-hearted  of 
crusaders  or  the  dullest-minded  of  prigs. 

Oh,  how  we  are  cheated!  For  years  I  dared  not  open  Pride  and 
Prejudice.  When  I  saw  it  on  the  library  shelf  I  would  circle  about  it 
like  a  wary  puppy  getting  past  a  truculent  cat.  When  finally  I  had  to 
read  it,  I  approached  like  a  reluctant  infant  forced  inch  by  inch  to  the 
first  foaming  edge  of  the  sea.  The  surf  looked  cold  and  uninviting. 
Mental  gooseflesh  paralyzed  the  faculties.  Then  the  first  splash  about 
the  shrinking  ankles,  and  realization  that  one  might  survive  after  all. 
And  then,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  growing  appreciation  of  this  cold 
irony,  this  austere  quiet  genius,  till  at  last  one  could  pen  with  perfect 
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conviction:  "Jane  Austin  ploughs  but  one  furrow,  but  that  to  the  earth's 
centre."    How  many  others  have  had  a  Hke  experience? 

And  the  Brontes. 

Strange  growths  of  genius  forced  into  bloom  by  narrow  lives  lived 
out  under  cold  gray  skies,  they  branched  each  in  her  own  direction  and 
forced  opponent  circumstance  to  their  wills.  But  on  a  book  list  they 
would  have  remained  forever  sterile,  had  not  some  friendly  voice,  telling 
how  Jane  Eyre  came  to  be  written,  stirred  the  curiosity  that  even  a  book 
list  cannot  wholly  kill,  and  opened  the  door  into  a  new  world. 

A  recent  sad  experience  confirms  me  in  my  supposition  that  I  am 
not  the  only  one  to  suffer  from  this  tyranny.  I  purchased  a  book  at 
secondhand  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  those  perambulating  libraries 
which  so  largely  minister  to  the  reading  wants  of  the  great  majority. 
The  book  was  Burt's  Delectable  Mountains.  This  is  not  a  particularly 
classical  book.  It  is  set  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  not  overloaded  with  scenic  description.  And  it  is  interesting.  Yet, 
as  I  traveled  along,  I  had  to  cut  page  after  page.  In  all  its  wanderings 
about  town  that  book  had  never  been  read.  Why  not?  Reader,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  read  because  it  is  to  be  found  on  too  many 
book  lists! 

What  a  hidden  tragedy  for  those  who  passed  it  by! 

But  it  is  not  only  these  positive  losses,  these  many  years  wasted,  for 
which  one  must  blame  the  book  lists.  The  influence  of  these  ghouls  per- 
sists even  after  they  are  exposed!  We  may  know  them  for  what  they 
really  are;  we  may  scorn  them;  we  may  even  decide  to  avenge  the  wasted 
years  by  actually  seeking  out  the  books  they  recommend,  but  they  still 
blight  our  minds  and  make  us  cowards.  Reader,  let  me  whisper;  I  am 
even  now  trying  to  get  up  my  courage  to  investigate  Sterne  and  Smollett, 
but  I  cannot!  My  hand  rises  to  the  level  of  the  shelf — and  stops.  A 
paralysis  overcomes  it.  All  my  will  cannot  make  it  function.  The 
ghosts  of  past  reading  lists  rise  before  my  eyes,  advancing  and  retreating. 
They  join  hands  and  caper  round  me  in  a  mad  fandango  piping  in  fal- 
setto voices:  "You  can't  read  that  book,  we  all  recommend  it!"  My 
kind  friend  Elia  thinks  well  of  these  books.  But  what  shall  his  gentle 
word  avail  against  the  clamor  in  my  ears,  the  phantoms  in  my  brain? 

The  piping  rises  to  a  shrill  crescendo;  faster  and  faster  the  ghostly 
white  pages  spin  around.  It  is  too  much!  The  human  brain  can  stand 
so  much.  With  a  low  cry  I  break  away  and  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
anguish  address  the  librarian:  "Give  me  Kathleen  Baldwin's  Love  in 
Exile," 
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classiFied  ad 

miriam  braithwaite,  '36 


It  was  not,  of  course,  the  thing  for  the  young  and  successful  sub-deb 
editor  of  Woman^s  Journal  to  do,  but  it  was  too  late  now.  Gail  pinched 
her  eyes  tight,  opened  them  and  looked  again.     It  was  still  there. 

WANTED:  A  red  headed  young  man  to  act  as  escort  for  attractive 
young  lady.  Any  man  who  has  a  pleasant  personality,  engaging  smile,  is 
tall  and  can  dance  well,  is  eligible.  Must  have  formal  clothes.  Call 
RI  9-9286   after   12. 

It  started  the  day  before  when  the  crowd  had  gathered  at  Beth 
Wood's  house  for  cocktails.  She  was  seated  opposite  the  door,  when  Bill 
walked  in  with  the  Menace.  Naturally,  she  was  the  first  to  see  them, 
but  it  did  not  take  the  others  long  to  get  the  drift  of  things.  Gail  could 
feel  the  stir  and  hear  the  murmur: 

"Poor  Gail,  she  and  Bill  were  practically — " 

"She  never  looked  at  another  man.    Wonder  what  she'll  do?" 

And  so  it  went  on  until  Gail's  pride  demanded  that  she  do  some- 
thing about  it.  She  did.  She  invented  a  new  man,  which  would  have 
been  all  right,  if  she  had  not  warmed  to  her  subject,  and  invented  such 
details  as  red  hair,  and  a  super-super  smile.  And  then  Beth  with  her 
usual  keenness  had  sensed  something  amiss,  and  asked  too  innocently: 

"Of  course,  he'll  be  with  you  at  the  Weylin  tomorrow  night?" 
They  always  went  to  the  Weylin  Saturday  night,  that  is,  she  and 
Bm  had. 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  fall  down  the 
first  convenient  staircase. 

The  flesh,  however,  did  not  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair,  and  she 
did  not  fall  down  any  stairs.  Instead,  she  had  inserted  the  ad  in  the 
Herald,  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  no  one  would  see  it,  except  those  for 
whom  it  was  meant. 

At  twelve,  she  settled  by  the  phone,  and  tried  not  to  see  Bill's  pic- 
ture on  the  table  with  the  instrument.  At  last  she  turned  it  face  down. 
Then  the  telephone  rang. 

"Hello,"  her  voice  shook. 
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"Are  you  the  lady  who  inserted  the  ad  in  this  morning's  paper?" 

Gail  shuddered  and  said,  "No." 

The  voice  had  had  a  peanut  vendor  whistle  quality,  and  she  decided 
that  it  had  better  remain  just  a  voice. 

Ten  minutes  later,  another  aspirant  received  her  address  and  was 
told  to  call  at  four. 

Number  three  began  by  saying  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  person- 
ality. "You  also,"  Gail  answered,  "have  a  great  deal  of  egotism."  She 
hung  up. 

At  two  o'clock  four  men  had  been  selected  to  come  see  her  at 
twenty  minute  intervals,  beginning  at  four  o'clock.  By  three  she  was 
all  ready,  and  tried  to  compose  herself  and  read.  That  lasted  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  she  peeled  off  all  her  nail  polish  and  put  fresh  polish 
on.  She  recombed  her  hair,  and  played  with  the  radio,  and  when  the 
doorbell  rang  at  four  jumped. 

This  particular  young  man  had  evidently  applied  on  the  basis  of  his 
smile.  It  was  very  engaging.  It  took  attention  away  from  everything 
except  his  teeth.  Gail  was  kindly  but  firm,  and  got  rid  of  him  in  five 
minutes.  The  second  and  third  young  men  followed  in  record  time. 
In  fact,  the  last  took  only  three  minutes. 

When  her  bell  rang  at  five,  she  had  resolved  to  require  no  assets 
from  this  one  except  that  he  be  normal  as  to  voice  and  teeth.  She 
opened  the  door  to  a  tall  figure  that  followed  her  into  the  apartment, 
avoiding  all  furniture.  When  she  turned  around  to  face  him,  she  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  nice  smile.  More  than  that,  he  had  nice  eyes,  a 
nice  straight  nose,  and  a  nice  firm  chin.    A  nice  young  man. 

Gail  was  very  businesslike. 

"Your  name?" 

"John  Stephen  Crossley,  Jr.  You  may  call  me  Jack,  but  not  Ju- 
nior." 

Gail  smiled.  "I'm  Gail  Welsh,"  she  said.  She  went  on  and  told 
him  all,  and  arranged  for  him  to  call  for  her  at  nine,  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  her. 

They  had  a  good  table  that  night,  not  too  near  the  music,  but  near 
the  dance  floor.  When  Bill  and  the  Menace  walked  in,  Gail  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  they  were  seen. 

Dancing  with  Jack  was  quite  perfect.    He  sang  in  her  ear  and  for 

once,  she  looked  as  though  she  liked  it.     Later,  she  realized  that  she  did 

like  it,  and  asked  Jack  to  dance  near  Bill  so  that  he  could  hear  it.     She 

had  always  stopped  Bill  from  singing. 

* 
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"Hello,"  said  Bill,  "good  crowd." 

"Yes,"  Gail  replied,  but  her  mind  was  obviously  not  on  her  words 
or  word. 

Later,  at  the  table,  conversation  lagged. 

Gail  noticed  Bill  looking  at  her,  and  turned  to  Jack. 

"Say  something  quick,  and  put  soul  into  it." 

"Do  you  like  your  roast  beef  rare  or  well  done?"  he  said,  but  he  did 
put  a  very  soulful  expression  into  it.  Gail  laughed,  and  he  laughed,  and 
they  both  forgot  Bill. 

It  continued  for  a  little  over  a  week.  Gail  and  the  red-headed  man 
were  seen  at  all  the  right  places.  Her  friends  were  pretty  obvious  about 
it  but  she  did  not  make  any  introductions.  And  then,  one  afternoon. 
Bill  called  up  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  Weylin  next 
Saturday.     Gail  promised  to  break  a  date  in  order  to  go  with  him. 

That  night  she  told  John. 

"Your  services  are  no  longer  required,"  she  said.  "It  worked.  Bill's 
come  round." 

"I'm  glad  for  your  sake.    Lots  of  luck."    And  that  was  all. 

Going  out  with  Bill  was  not  like  it  had  been  ante-Menace.  The 
funny  part  of  it  was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice.  It  took  a  lot  of 
courage  to  break  the  first  date,  but  after  that  it  was  not  so  hard.  Then 
one  day,  Bill's  picture  annoyed  her  and  she  put  it  into  a  drawer.  Being 
the  kind  that  could  take  a  hint,  he  stopped  calling  after  a  while,  and 
Gail  made  up  her  mind  to  work  and  forget. 

It  was  about  a  month  later  that  her  doorbell  rang  at  five  o'clock 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  She  opened  the  door  to  a  tall,  red-headed  fig- 
ure, that  followed  her  into  the  apartment,  successfully  dodging  all  furni- 
ture. He  had  a  nice  smile,  nice  eyes,  a  nice  straight  nose,  and  a  nice 
firm  chin.  A  nice  young  man.  It  was  all  too  much  for  Gail,  and  before 
she  knew  it  her  nose  was  buried  in  a  tweed  shoulder,  and  she  was  hearing 
things  about  a  new  job,  and  things  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and 
his  wanting  to  be  fair  to  her. 

"Any  red-headed  young  man,"  said  Gail,  "with  a  nice  smile  and  a 
pleasant  personality  is  eligible." 


love 


Love  is  like  spinach. 

It's  green,  it's  fresh,  it's  crinkly. 

Some  enjoy  it,  some  endure  it,  some  hate  it— 

I  love  spinach!  anonymous,  '36. 
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fulfilment 

I  have  known  loneliness, 
A  ceaseless  tearing  of  my  heart 
The  need  of  understanding, 
The  refuge  of  your  arms. 

I  have  known  joy, 
A  stinging  ecstasy  of  pain. 
The  need  of  strength. 
The  quietude  of  tears. 

I  have  known  peace, 

A  thought  unspoken  in  my  heart, 

The  need  of  nothing — 

The  answer  in  your  eyes. 

mary  lavin,  '36. 
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autumn  holiday 

alice  kennedy,  '38 


It  happens  every  year  and  still  it's  always  surprisingly  and  delightfully 
new.     It  isn't  a  riddle;  it's  just,  Autumn! 

We  waited  eagerly  for  the  first  holiday  from  school.  When  it  came 
we  got  out  Henry,  our  trusty  Ford,  and  started  off  for  Montgomery. 
We  chose  Montgomery  because  one  of  us  had  an  aunt  there  and  it  is  nice 
to  find  food  and  a  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  We  are  not  ethereally- 
minded  people  who  can  feast  on  a  sunset  alone.  We  like  a  follow-up  of 
beefsteak. 

Not  wishing  to  favor  one  State,  we  drove  to  New  Jersey.  Spinning 
along  we  passed  Jersey  towns,  sleepy  and  tidy,  but  mostly  our  way  lay 
through  the  countryside  with  Autumn  in  full  swing.  The  hills  were 
bathed  in  rust  and  brown  and  gold  and  red  with  occasional  green  where 
a  tardy  leaf  had  not  yet  donned  autumnal  garb.  The  sky  was  a  non- 
committal blue  as  if  to  force  us  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  delights 
of  the  landscape. 

Not  until  we  crossed  over  to  New  York  at  Tuxedo,  did  we  taste 
the  full  flavor  of  the  Fall.  The  grassy  slopes  where  cows  gravely 
munched  were  still  green,  but  here  and  there  a  tree  like  a  flame  waited 
for  our  delight,  the  glowing  colors  of  an  open  fire  caught  and  imprisoned 
in  its  leaves. 

The  house  we  had  set  out  to  visit  was  situated  on  a  hill  so  steep 
that  Henry's  efforts  to  navigate  it  cost  him  a 
flat  tire.    Our  material-minded  side  was  given 
full   play  in   this  spot  far  from  garages  and 
helpful  males. 

The  delights  of  an  open  fire  and  a  bounti- 
ful supper  held  us  so  long  that  the  homeward 
trip  was  made  in  darkness,  lighted  only  by  road 
lights  and  the  glare  of  headlights.  Wisps  of  fog 
danced  before  the  windshield.  The  glory  of 
the  foliage  was  dimned  in  the  night  mist,  but 
its  glowing  beauty  lived  in  our  memory. 
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town  topics 


Here  we  are  again,  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  thinking  of 
joining  the  French  Club — the  swell  feed  it  handed  out  the  night  of  our 
second  meeting  would  have  put  us  in  excellent  trim  to  put  out  this 
sheet — on  the  other  hand,  we  haven't  enough  French  to  ask  for  a  sand- 
wich even.  ...  If  you  don't  get  enough  attention  from  headquarters, 
try  rattling  a  nice  stiff  paper  bag — it  gets  action.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  we've 
found  out  the  raison  d*etre  (effects  of  wanting  to  join  French  Club) 
for  that  bronze  Scottie — the  loop  of  his  leash  slips  over  the  handle  of  the 
door  and  holds  it  open;  but  when  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  hot 
air  floating  about,  as  in  the  case  of  a  girl  trying  to  explain  why  she's 
late  for  eleven  o'clock  classes,  for  instance,  wouldn't  a  bulldog  be  better? 
.  .  .  One  of  our  Sophs  didn't  think  Burns'  poem.  To  a  Louse,  romantic, 
because  church  wasn't  the  proper  setting  for  a  louse — replied  a  worthy 
member  of  the  faculty:  "You'd  have  to  be  romantic  to  appreciate  a  louse 
in  any  situation,  much  less  write  a  poem  about  it."  .  .  .  Doubtless  you'll 
be  delighted  to  know  that  after  lo!  these  many  months  of  being  just  a 
dog,  this  department's  pet  has  been  promoted  to  being  a  specific  kind 
of  dog.  And  it  came  about  in  this  wise — This  department's  aunt:  We 
have  a  dog  too — Sandie's  its  name.  Her  vis-a-vis:  Really!  What  kind 
of  dog?  Aunt  (a  little  confusedly) :  Oh — er — a  hunting  dog.  Vis-a- 
vis: What  kind  of  hunting  dog?  A  setter  or  a  pointer?  Aunt:  Er — a 
setter.  V.:  Is  it  English  or  Irish?  A.:  I  don't  know.  V.:  What  color 
is  it?  A.:  Oh,  brown — reddish  brown.  Vis-a-vis  (decidedly) :  Then  it's 
an  Irish  setter. — And  there  you  are!  But  to  friends  Sandie  is  still  the 
same  old  pest  who  used  to  bite  the  buckle  off  our  coat.  .  .  .  Heard  on  the 
steps  of  the  Public  Library  (a  Brooklyn  branch) :  "Life  consists  of 
*if's'."  We  bet  she  was  hunting  reading-list  bargains  too.  And  needless 
to  say,  we  agree  with  her.  .  .  .  Logic  is  a  beautiful  science — how  com- 
forting to  be  able  to  reply,  when  asked  if  you've  taken  it,  "Yes,  I  started 
this  morning."  .  .  .  We  regret  to  announce  that,  some  days  ago,  we  found 
a  caterpillar  on  the  walk.  Luckily  it  took  itself  out  of  the  way  and  we 
were  enabled  to  get  to  our  class.     Otherwise —    We  fear  we  will  never 
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get  used  to  caterpillars.  And  how  the  biology  class  can  bear  to  cut  up 
worms  and  frogs  and  what-not,  we  don't  know.  .  .  .  This  custom  of 
sprinkling  quizzes  all  over  the  semester  is  getting  on  our  nerves.  We 
used  to  squirm  through  a  midterm  and  then  relax,  with  a  grateful, 
"There,  thafs  over!"  until  the  finals.  But  now  we  have  to  be  on  the 
qui  vive  all  the  time.  Sad,  sad!  But  we  suppose  we'll  live  through  it. 
If  we  don't,  we  regret  that  we  have  only  one  life  to  give  for  our  degree. 
...  By  the  way,  the  reason  that  little  gem  about  love  on  page  nineteen 
was  printed  anonymously  was  because  Regina  Meany  told  our  editor  she 
would  crawl  in  a  corner  and  brood  if  anyone  knew  she  was  responsible 
...  so  don't  breathe  it  to  a  soul.  .  .  .  We've  definitely  decided  that  pros- 
perity is  returning,  or  else  we're  acquiring  glamour,  what  with  everyone 
getting  to  the  fall  dance  without  the  aid  of  a  brother's  club.  ...  It  does 
give  you  a  feeling  of  independence  not  to  have  to  depend  on  the  family 
resources.  .  .  .  And  that  reminds  us  of  this  heard  in  a  corner  of  Font 
Bon — "He  can't  dance  very  well,  but  oh,  how  he  can  intermission!"  .  .  . 
A  certain  Senior  Class  President  is  now  referred  to  as  Hermes  by  her  inti- 
mates .  .  .  look  up  your  classical  allusions  children.  .  .  .  The  pioneer  in 
us  came  out  the  other  day.  We  were  in  the  locker  room,  enjoying  the 
bliss  of  solitude  when  suddenly  the  menacing  beat  of  the  tom-tom  came 
to  our  ears.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  pull  out  our  trusty  musket,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  only  the  gym  class  doing  their  rhythms.  .  .  .  Have 
you  missed  little  Audrey  this  term?  Dare  we  hope  that  her  mother  fed 
her  ground  glass?  .  .  .  Incidentally,  we've  been  doing  a  little  research 
work  and  now  we  know  why  Napoleon  was  always  so  irritable  with  Jose- 
phine. It  was  because  he  invariably  had  a  code  in  his  head !  .  .  .  A  worthy 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  was  helping  to  line  the  Freshmen  up  for  in- 
vestiture. Said  she  with  dignity  to  one  of  them,  "What's  your  num- 
ber?" Came  the  quick  reply,  "Forty-six;  what's  yours?"  We  don't 
know  whether  or  not  our  Junior  was  flattered  but  something  tells  us  that 
Freshman  would  make  a  good  politician.  ...  A  survey  of  one  of  the 
Senior  education  classes  revealed  Good  Housekeeping  to  be  high  on  the 
list  of  favored  magazines.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  getting  in  trim  for 
those  budgets  that  have  been  haunting  them  for  the  last  four  years? 
.  .  .  Speech  5  is  still  laughing  at  the  Class  President  who  did  a  clever  im- 
personation of  "minnie  the  mouse"  but  was  criticized  for  leaving  out 
"his"  charm. 

Heigho-ho,  well  this  department  must  close  now  in  order  to  undergo 
a  little  rejuvenation  for  the  big  night  of  the  year.  .  .  .  We  promise  not  to 
haunt  you  until  next  month,  children. 
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lucy  gayheart 

by  willa  cather 

In  her  latest  novel,  Miss  Cather  returns 
to  the  familiar  Western  small  town,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  her  earlier  stories. 
There  we  are  introduced  to  Lucy,  the  girl 
with  the  "gay  heart,"  who  at  eighteen 
leaves  her  friends  to  go  to  Chicago  to 
study  music.  While  there  she  meets  the 
great  singer,  Clement  Sebastian,  who  al- 
though old  enough  to  be  her  father,  be- 
comes to  Lucy  the  embodiment  of  her 
ideal  of  love.  With  his  sudden  and  tragic 
death  Lucy's  world  ceases  to  exist.  She 
returns  home,  a  sad,  broken  spirit  whose 
life  is  finished  at  tweny-two  and  who  is 
never  again  to  know  the  meaning  of  hap- 
piness. 

To  me  the  charm  of  this  story  lies  in 
the  simple  pathetic  attempt  of  Lucy  to 
satisfy  the  normal  cravings  of  a  girl  of  her 
age.  Miss  Cather  has  drawn  her  char- 
acters with  her  characteristic  deftness,  re- 
vealing again  her  ability  for  expressing 
human  nature  exactly  as  she  finds  it.  The 
use  of  retrospect  makes  the  novel  more 
satisfying  to  the  reader,  as  we  are  able  to 
know  every  detail  of  importance  that  oc- 
curred in  Lucy's  life.  It's  a  real  girl's 
story. 

(knopf.)  c.  brennan. 
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forty  days  of  musa  dagh 

by  franz  werfel 

Around  an  episode  of  history  dominated 
by  oppression  and  tragedy,  Franz  Werfel 
has  created  a  powerful  and  moving  book. 
The  unifying  force  of  the  story  is  the 
forty  days  siege  of  Musa  Dagh  by  the 
Turkish  army,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
seven  Armenian  villages  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  townsmen  struggle 
for  their  freedom  until  rescued  by  the 
French.  The  book  fairly  glows  with  the 
intensity  of  the  nationalistic  spirit. 

The  author  has  deftly  woven  into  his 
central  theme  the  story  of  men  and  women 
who  have  lost  all  but  life.  Although  he 
has  not  written  the  book  to  show  extreme 
cruelty,  he  shows  it  with  a  terrifying  per- 
fection. Werfel  leads  up  to  the  days  of 
Musa  Dagh  with  pictures  of  the  endless 
train  of  exiles  walking  into  death  over 
the  desert,  with  neither  sex  nor  age  shown 
any  consideration. 

The  story  also  belongs  to  Gabriel  Ba- 
gradian,  the  cosmopolitan  resident  of  the 
little  town  in  the  shadow  of  Musa  Dagh, 
who  leads  the  little  band  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  there  directs  them  in  carry- 
ing out  one  of  the  most  astounding  mili- 
tary operations  of  all  time. 

The  book  is  not  short  in  pages,  but  it  is 


one  to  be  read  and  reread.  The  stark 
drama  of  its  subject  matter  and  the  power 
and  brilliance  of  its  treatment  give  it  al- 
most epic  proportions. 

(viking  press.)  m.  hirsch. 


pen  of  a  Frenchman.  For  despite  his 
cosmopolitan  mode  of  living  Dimnet  is 
still  a  Frenchman.  M>  Old  World  is  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  account  of  a  very 
wise,  very  witty  and  very  likeable  gentle- 
man. 

(simon  and  Schuster.)  g.  wright. 


my  old  world 

by  abbe  ernest  dimnet 

Those  who  have  read  The  Art  of  Think- 
ing or  What  We  Live  By,  and  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  personality  which 
flashes  through  their  pages  will  be  equally 
drawn  to  the  Abbe's  latest  book.  Here  he 
is  frankly  autobiographical.  The  old 
world  referred  to  is  that  of  his  own  past, 
but  it  is  also  the  same  old  world  which  is 
a  synonym  for  Continental  Europe,  in- 
jecting an  added  flavor  into  the  general 
atmosphere. 

As  might  be  expected  of  so  clear  sighted 
and  straightforward  a  writer  Abbe  Dim- 
net  indulges  in  no  sentimental  rhapsodies 
over  the  "good  old  days."  His  revelation 
of  a  young  French  boy  reared  in  the  main 
by  three  quite  distinctive  aunts  and  a  wise 
grandmother,  is  full  of  a  rich  and  natural 
humor.  That  quality  appears  even  in  the 
disciplined  life  at  boarding  school  or  the 
cheerless  days  at  the  Seminary  in  Cam- 
brai.  Of  necessity  there  was  something 
needed  to  offset  the  forbidding  reality  of 
five  o'clock  rising,  heatless  rooms  in  Win- 
ter and  a  headmaster  who  clung  to  out- 
worn traditions.  The  Continental  idea  of 
education  which  concentrates  on  intellec- 
tual development  rather  than  football 
prowess,  sounds  too  severe  for  us  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  never  succeeded  in  warping 
Dimnet's  very  vital  personality. 

Among  other  curiosities  to  be  satisfied 
in  reading  My  Old  World,  is  that  which  is 
immediately  aroused  by  the  fact  that  such 
distinctive  English  prose  comes  from  the 


feliciana 

by  stark  young 

In  his  restrained  and  unpretentious  style, 
which  is  nevertheless  characterized  by  a 
quiet  strength.  Stark  Young  presents  to 
us  his  series  of  character  sketches  and 
anecdotes.  The  book  is  chiefly  mem- 
orable for  the  atmosphere  which  its  au- 
thor has  so  skillfully  created  whether  it 
be  in  Texas,  the  old  South,  or  in  Italy. 
We  feel  just  as  equally  a  part  of  that  plan- 
tation in  the  South  as  we  discuss  with 
Vergil  the  advantages  of  owning  one  of 
these  Fords  at  $15,  as  we  do  of  the  garden 
in  Rome  while  we  talk  of  modern  life 
with  the  Monsignore  who  looked  like  a 
Medici  cardinal. 

Those  stories  which  have  to  do  with 
the  South  are  charmingly  done  with  the 
sure  strokes  of  the  artist.  Their  charm 
lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Young  pro- 
duces the  tantalizing  effect  of  making  you 
want  to  know  more  about  the  places  and 
people  he  paints  for  you. 

However  trivial  these  sketches  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  there  is  an  enduring 
depth  underneath.  The  book  is  a  plea  for 
beauty  and  finer  values  and  whether  it  is 
in  the  lovely  sketch  of  the  Angelus,  or 
in  the  more  direct  Echoes  at  Livorno, 
we  sense  the  author's  dissatisfaction  and 
feel  that  maybe  we  are  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunates who  have  somehow  never  quite 
comprehended  the  subtler  values  of  life. 
But  even  if  we  have  missed  them,  we  can 
turn  to  the  words  of  Monsignore  for  con- 
solation: 
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"I  have  faith  that  nature  enough  is  left 
in  men 
To  abhor  the  vacuum  they  have  labored 
so  to  create." 
(scrihner's.)  m.  lavin. 


and  frank  by  all  means  add   The  Stars 
Look  Down  to  your  list. 

(little,  brown  and  co.)  m.  lavin. 


fhe  slars  look  down 

by  a.  j.  cronin 

A.  J.  Cronin  has  proved  that  he  could  not 
produce  a  book  devoid  of  distinction  any 
more  than  he  could  produce  one  devoid  of 
melodrama.  His  new  novel,  The  Stars 
Look  Down,  is  no  exception.  It  touches 
the  core  of  humanity.  The  struggle  of 
capital  and  labor  as  illustrated  in  the  min- 
ing district,  gives  Dr.  Cronin  ample  op- 
portunity to  display  his  feeling  for  the 
dramatic. 

The  story  is  also  concerned  with  the 
struggle  between  the  idealist  and  the  ma- 
terialist, exemplified  in  David  Fenwick 
and  Joe  Gowlan  respectively.  The  fact 
that  the  author  is  a  doctor  and  conse- 
quently a  trained  observer  probably  ac- 
counts for  his  effective  use  of  detail.  Even 
those  characters  which  only  appear  for 
about  three  paragraphs  are  finely  drawn. 
However,  it  is  the  overplay  of  this  which 
makes  Joe  Gowlan  a  trifle  unreal.  He 
is  at  the  root  of  every  unscrupulous  deed 
in  the  book  and  although  he  is  described 
as  quite  attractive  physically,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  him  without  a  long  sweeping 
mustache.  The  effect  is  too  much  for  the 
reader.  Only  by  great  restraint  can  you 
suppress  a  hiss  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

The  most  moving  and  inteUigent  parts 
of  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
miners,  their  manners,  their  speech  and 
their  work.  Dr.  Cronin  knows  the  seamy 
side  of  life.  His  powerful  description  of 
the  frightful  mine  disaster  which  affects 
so  profoundly  the  lives  of  Arthur  and 
David  leaves  an  indelible  impression.  If 
you  like  your  literature  thoughtful,  soHd 


norfh  to  the  orient 

by  anne  morrow  lindbergh 

High  upon  her  list  of  accomplishments 
Anne  Lindbergh  should  place  that  talent 
most  recently  exhibited,  a  natural  genius 
for  story-telling.  In  her  first  book.  North 
to  the  Orient,  she  so  manages  to  fill  her 
tale  with  anecdote  after  delightful  anec- 
dote, that  she  displays  all  the  most  win- 
ning features  of  the  story-teller's  art. 

North  to  the  Orient  is  a  cross  between 
a  travelogue  and  a  biography.  It  lacks  all 
of  the  dry  and  uninteresting  character- 
istics of  an  ordinary  travel  book,  and  yet 
covers  too  brief  a  time  to  be  classed  as  a 
biography.  The  net  result,  then,  is  a  self- 
revealing  portrait  of  this  famous  woman 
and  a  glimpse  of  fascinating  foreign 
lands  through  her  enthusiastic  eyes. 

Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  the  charm  of 
this  work  Hes  in  the  fact  that  Anne  Lind- 
bergh refuses  to  see  in  countries,  merely 
land  and  water.  Instead  she  looks  into 
the  heart  of  the  nation  and  sees  its  people. 
She  illustrates  this  point  when  she  dis- 
cusses those  friends  who,  knowing  she  has 
visited  Russia,  ask  what  she  thinks  of  it. 
In  answer,  she  writes:  "I  can  only  protest 
childishly,  'It  isn't  //;  it's  Them,  and  I 
hke  them.'  " 

Of  no  Httle  help  in  following  the  trip 
mentally  are  the  nineteen  maps  drawn 
quite  skillfully  by  Colonel  Lindbergh. 
With  the  technicalities  well  looked  after 
by  Colonel  Lindbergh,  and  the  literary  side 
ably  controlled  by  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  North 
to  the  Orient  well  deserves  its  bid  for 
fame. 

(har court,  brace  and  co.)        k.  shea. 
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the   ca+holic   literary   revival 

by  calvcrt  alexander 

As  a  part  of  the  Science  and  Culture 
Series,  The  Catholic  Literary  Revival  is 
quite  able  to  stand  erect  among  its  com- 
panion volumes.  It  is  a  very  thorough 
effort  to  synchronize  the  various  hnes  of 
endeavor  followed  by  Catholic  writers 
from  Newman  to  the  present  day.  To 
quote  from  the  Editor's  Preface,  "Au- 
thors of  practically  every  Enghsh-speak- 
ing  country  are  here  grouped  into  an  or- 
ganized and  concerted  movement  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  men  the  extent  and  significance  of 
the  new  Catholic  av/akening  in  science, 
art  and  letters." 

An  immense  amount  of  study  went  into 
the  making  of  the  book,  but  nowhere  is 
the  reader  conscious  of  intrusive  erudi- 
tion. It  flows  smoothly  and  unobtru- 
sively and  is  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, for  which  one  is  extremely  grateful. 
To  illustrate  his  points,  the  author  makes 
frequent  and  direct  use  of  quotations 
which  are  rightly  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves.  To  add  to  other  excellent 
qualities,  there  is  a  complete  bibliography 
offered  for  every  author  treated. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  free 
press  and  its  prose  and  here  it  is  of  inter- 
est at  the  moment  to  find  out  what  Father 
Alexander  thinks  of  the  much  discussed 
"Catholic  Worker." 

(brucc)  g.  wright. 


peter  claver:  a  saint  in  the  slave  trade 

by  arnold  lunn 

The  word  slavery  falls  harshly  on  mod- 
ern ears  as  a  symbol  of  sheer  brutality  and 
a  synonym  for  all  that  is  cruel  and  shame- 
ful. Such  an  attitude  is  only  intensified 
when  we  read  of  the  almost  unspeakable 
conditions  under  which  the  African  slave 
trade  prospered  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Into  the  hell-hole  of  the 
New  World  slave  mart  at  Cartagena, 
there  came  a  cultured  Spanish  Jesuit  who 
v/as  to  become  the  incarnation  of  heroic 
charity  practiced  for  the  sake  of  the  suf- 
fering Negroes  in  whom  he  saw  the  Re- 
deemer crucified  again. 

Arnold  Lunn  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
St.  Peter  Claver,  but  more  than  that,  he 
has  given  a  clear  and  thoughtful  exposi- 
tion of  the  facts  which  made  him  a  saint 
and  which  form  the  basis  for  all  sanctity. 
An  understanding  of  these  principles  is  all 
too  rare  even  among  Catholics  themselves, 
but  with  his  usual  directness,  Mr.  Lunn 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

That  he  has  studied  the  slavery  problem 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks  is  unques- 
tioned and  his  style  is  at  once  simple  and 
convincing.  Peter  Claver  may  not  appeal 
to  so  varied  a  reading  pubhc  as  J^ow  I 
See  or  Science  and  the  Supernatural,  and 
it  may  not  present  anything  that  is  strik- 
ingly new,  but  it  does  merit  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  reading  public. 

(sheed  and  ward)  g.  wright. 
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Phone  STerling  3-9221 


Goetz's 

Confectionery  and  Luncheonette 


"Meet  me  at  Goetz's" 


7T 

Now  Serving 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

(from  5  to  8  p.  m.) 


7? 


Homemade  Ice  Cream  Visit  our  new  collegiate 

and  Candies  rendezvous! 
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FOOD  MARKET 
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ARTIST  MATERIALS 
ARCHITECT  SUPPLIES 

"JAKES" 
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Phone  TRiangle  5-5860 


Clinton  Florist 

D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 

Fresh  Cut  Flowers 
Always  on  Hand 


Wedding  and  Floral  Designs 
Promptly  Attended  to 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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The  Bells 

Genevieve  Wright,  '37 


It  was  Sunday  morning,  two  days  before  Christmas,  a  day  of  shining 
white  and  intense  blue.  The  bells  of  the  huge  gothic  church  had  just 
stopped  ringing,  and  the  air  which  had  been  filled  with  wild,  mellow 
chimes  was  now  cold  and  empty.  Once  more  the  polite  hum  of  Sunday 
trafi&c  in  the  city  swept  up  the  avenue. 

Old  Christopher  Barry,  bell-ringer  and  part-time  sexton  of  the  par- 
ish, walked  slowly  away  from  the  dark  mass  of  stone,  his  hands  plunged 
into  the  pockets  of  a  neat  brown  overcoat,  and  his  ruddy  face  puckered 
into  an  unusual  frown.  Christopher  hardly  ever  frowned.  Today  he 
even  failed  to  notice  the  crowd  of  boys  playing  in  the  snow  in  defiance 
of  parental  orders.  They  hailed  him,  and  one  came  sliding  into  him  with 
such  force  that  the  two  nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  The  boy's  blue  eyes 
expressed  concern. 

"Sorry,  Chris,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  Mind  if  I  walk  along 
with  you?" 

Christopher  was  silent. 

"Say,  that  was  a  keen  tune  you  played  on  the  bells  this  morning, 
Chris.  It  just  made  me  feel  that  Christmas  is  coming.  And  say,  you 
ought  to  see  the  things  that  have  been  coming  into  our  house.  They 
think  I  don't  see  *em,  but  at  least  I've  cured  them  of  thinking  I  believe  in 
Santa  Claus.     I  was  eleven  last  month,  you  know!" 

Ordinarily,  Christopher's  brown  eyes  would  have  twinkled  humor- 
ously and  he  would  have  made  some  gay  rejoinder.  Today  he  was  just 
silent. 

"Say,  what's  the  matter,  Chris?  You're  not  mad  at  me  are  you? 
Do  you  feel  sick  or  something?  If  you  come  home  with  me,  mom'U  fix 
you  up." 

Christopher  smiled  a  little  and  looked  down  at  the  tow-headed  lad 
who  hopped  along  beside  him. 

"No,  Jerry,  I'm  not  sick,  at  least  not  that  way.  I  guess  I'm  just  old. 
Anyway,  the  rector  seems  to  think  so." 

Jerry's  eyes  widened.  "The  rector?"  He  didn't  quite  see  the  con- 
nection. 
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Christopher  hesitated,  but  being  of  a  very  transparent  nature,  could 
not  conceal  a  thing  long.     He  spoke  somewhat  grimly. 

"Yes,  the  rector.  He*s  young,  you  know,  and  goes  in  for  all  the 
latest  scientific  gadgets.  Maybe  he's  right  but — "  Here  Christopher 
choked  a  little.  "He  wants  to  fix  things  so  the  bells  will  ring  by  elec- 
tricity.    All  you'll  have  to  do  now  is  push  a  button  and  they'll  ring." 

"Gosh,  Chris,  what  will  you  do  then?  The  bells  won't  sound  like 
anything  if  you  don't  ring  them,  and  for  Christmas,  too."  Jerry  couldn't 
understand  it. 

"The  rector  doesn't  think  so.  He  just  finished  being  polite  about 
telling  me  I  won't  have  to  bother  any  more.  Bother!  Christopher 
kicked  a  chunk  of  snow  viciously  and  the  white  powder  flew  up  over 
both  of  them. 

"Bother!  Why,  I've  been  raised  with  those  bells,  been  ringing  them 
here  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  I  know  every  sound  a  person  can  get  out 
of  them."  He  stopped  suddenly.  "Here  I  am,  telling  an  old  man's 
troubles  to  a  youngster  who  must  think  I'm  crazy.  Never  mind,  now 
we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more.  Tell  me  some  more  about  those 
presents." 

Jerry  refused  to  think  of  presents.  He  was  trying  to  imagine  Chris- 
topher alone  with  no  bells  to  ring,  but  somehow  the  picture  wouldn't 
come.     He  stopped  at  the  next  corner. 

"Well,  I  turn  off  here,  I  guess.  'Bye,  Chris,  see  you  at  Midnight 
Mass."     And  then  he  was  gone  in  one  long  slide. 

Christopher  stared  at  his  flying  figure.  Midnight  Mass.  Yes,  he 
would  be  there  he  supposed.  He  couldn't  stay  away  just  because  they 
had  taken  the  bells  away  from  him.  It  would  look  bad.  He  mustn't 
let  things  like  that  make  him  a  sour  old  man.  He  was  only  fifty-nine, 
not  really  old,  but  the  one  flight  of  stairs  up  to  his  bachelor  quarters 
seemed  very  long  today.  He  was  breathing  hard  when  he  reached  the 
landing.     Perhaps  he  was  old,  after  all. 

Christopher  spent  most  of  Christmas  Eve  helping  to  put  the  church 
in  order.  Back  in  the  bell  tower  the  electricians  were  just  finishing  the 
installation  of  a  compHcated  wiring  system.  Christopher  avoided  that 
section  until  late  at  night  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  people 
started  to  fill  the  church.  He  sat  over  in  the  corner  near  the  door  which 
led  to  the  belfry  and  the  bell  ropes.  For  a  moment  he  experienced  a  sud- 
den, wild  hope  that  the  new  system  wouldn't  work,  that  they  would  have 
to  find  him  or  go  without  having  the  bells  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  felt  a 
trifle  ashamed  of  the  thought  and  set  himself  to  wait  for  the  first  chimes, 
which  should  ring  at  11:30.  It  was  11:30  now,  but  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  shuffling  of  wary  feet  on  the  stone  floor,  subdued  coughs  and  whis- 
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pering  and  the  occasional  banging  of  a  bench  overturned  by  a  clumsy 
foot.  Christopher  stood  in  his  corner  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rector 
hurrying  down  the  side  aisle  as  though  he  were  looking  for  some  one.  He 
caught  Christopher's  eye  and  almost  stumbled  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
the  old  man.  He  was  slightly  embarrassed.  Christopher  looked  up  in- 
quiringly. 

"Er,  excuse  me,  Christopher,  but,  well,  it*s  this  way.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  the  wires.  We  can't  get  the  bells  to  ring,  and  it 
is  getting  near  twelve.     "Would  you  ring  them  now?" 

Christopher  nodded  and  walked  toward  the  belfry  door,  feeling  a 
sudden  joy  in  his  heart.  The  rector  was  relieved  and  hurried  back  to  the 
vestry.  Christopher  stood  for  a  moment  before  the  bell  ropes.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  night  air  was  alive  with  music,  clear  high  notes  played 
all  around  the  heavy,  deep-throated  song  of  the  larger  bells.  Christopher 
tugged  at  the  ropes  ecstatically,  his  eyes  shining,  his  face  red  with  exer- 
tion. The  whole  church  trembled  with  the  sudden  clamor.  People  in 
their  pews  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled  for  they  knew  that  it  was 
Christopher  again. 

All  Christmas  morning,  the  bells  cried  out  at  regular  intervals  as  the 
church  filled  and  was  emptied  again.  After  the  last  Mass,  Christopher 
turned  aside  into  the  church.  Jerry  was  waiting  for  him.  So  was  the 
rector,  who  carried  a  flashlight.  He  started  to  apologize  somewhat  awk- 
wardly but  Christopher  stopped  him.  The  rector  coughed  slightly  and 
walked  toward  the  belfry  door. 

"It's  very  strange.  Those  bells  worked  perfectly  yesterday.  Some 
one  obviously  must  have  tampered  with  them.  I  guess  I'll  look  around  a 
bit.     Want  to  come,  Jerry?" 

Jerry  hesitated  but  Christopher  spoke  for  him. 

"Of  course  you  do.  You  know  you  love  that  tower.  Go  ahead, 
I'll  wait  over  here  near  the  vestibule." 

Jerry  had  to  go.  He  followed  the  rector  up  the  dark  staircase  while 
the  light  played  up  and  down  the  wires  and  switches.  At  one  place  there 
was  a  whole  length  of  wire  missing.    The  rector  turned  around  angrily. 

"Look  at  that!  If  I  ever  find  the  one  who  did  it,  I'll —  But  why  on 
earth  should  any  one  do  such  a  thing?" 

Jerry  started  downstairs,  then  turned  about  resolutely. 

"Father,  you  might  as  well  know  now.  It  won't  do  any  good  to 
wait.  I  cut  that  wire  out  yesterday  after  the  workmen  left.  I  did  it  be- 
cause well,  because  you  weren't  going  to  let  Chris  ring  the  bells  any  more. 
Gee,  Father,  he  felt  awful  bad  about  it.  Why  he  told  me  he  was  practical- 
ly raised  with  them.     You  won't  tell  him.  Father,  will  you?" 

The  rector  was  silent  until  they  reached  the  belfry  door.    He  played 
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with  the  flashlight.  "Well,  no,  I  guess  I  won't  tell  him.  But  what  am 
I  to  do  with  you?    You  knew  it  was  wrong,  Jerry." 

Jerry  squirmed.     "Yes,  but  I  thought  that — " 

"All  right,  never  mind.  I  guess  I  know  what  you  thought.  Suppose 
we  don't  think  about  it  any  more. 

"Gosh,  Father,  do  you  mean  that?"  Jerry  felt  almost  like  crying, 
but  the  rector  was  relieved.  He  hated  scenes.  When  they  reached  Chris- 
topher the  rector  walked  up  to  him. 

"Christopher,  I've  a  proposition  to  make.  The  wiring  can  be  fixed. 
Now  suppose  we  let  them  ring  the  bells  by  electricity  on  Sundays,  but  on 
feast  days  and  for  very  special  occasions,  you  may  ring  them.  How  do 
you  like  that?" 

Christopher  didn't  have  to  answer.  One  look  at  his  happy  face  was 
enough.  The  rector  went  in  to  his  dinner  and  enjoyed  it.  Jerry  and 
Christopher  walked  on  together. 

"Say,  Chris,  I  almost  forgot.  You're  going  to  have  dinner  with  us, 
you  know.  We'd  better  hurry.  Mom'll  be  waiting  and  you  haven't  seen 
my  new  bike.    It's  keen." 

Christopher  laughed  and  the  laugh  recalled  the  sound  of  his  bells. 


Brief  Beauty 


Suddenly — 

you  came, 

as  a  shell  rolled  in  by  a  wave, 

and  suddenly — 

you  were  gone, 

a  shell  lost  in  the  sea. 


n 

And  when  you  came 

I  felt  the  vividness  of  a  sunset 

about  me. 

After  you  had  gone, 

there  was  naught  but  the  greyness 

of  dusk. 

Angeline  Leibinger,  '38. 
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In  Days  of  Old 

Dorothy  Duffy,  '36 


"The  world  is  very  evil, 
The  times  are  waxing  late 


^^gm  We  are  not  the  people  our 

^^^^      ^^BM^^  forebears  were. 

^B^fl^M^^^^M  That  is  the  sad  conclusion 

^^I^^H^^V^  to  which  every  disinterested  ob- 

^i^Ji^J  server  must  assent.     And  no- 

where is  it  more  evident  than  in 
our  celebration  of  the  grand  old 
festival  of  Christmas. 

In  the  old  days  the  family 
rose  betimes  on  Christmas 
morning,  inspected  their  stock- 
ings, fortified  themselves  against 
the  rigors  of  the  climate  by  a 
toothsome  and  ample  breakfast, 
and  went  off  to  church  bundled 
up  to  their  very  noses  in  furs 
and  scarves  and  coats  and  veils 
and  mufflers  and  carriage  boots, 
with  perhaps  a  few  little  portable  stoves  to  keep  their  toes  in  a  state  of 
consciousness.  After  the  divine  service  and  the  sort  of  neighborhood 
reunion  that  followed  it,  they  repacked  themselves  into  the  coach,  and 
were  carried  home  again,  behind  the  pair  of  spanking  chestnuts  or  the  old 
gray  mare,  or  whatever  else  the  stable  afforded.  Then  they  had  dinner. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  recovering  from  dinner.  Everyone 
sat  around  in  a  kind  of  semi-somnolent  state  and  exchanged  anecdotes 
about  the  behavior  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  the  world,  and  the  desirability  of  holding  fast  to  the  old  ways; 
everyone,  that  is,  who  couldn't  frankly  go  to  sleep — like  grandfather — 
and  didn't  have  to  keep  quiet — like  the  younger  generation. 

After  several  hours  of  this  they  all  gathered  around  the  tabic  again 
for  a  little  light  refreshment.     And  eventually  some  of  them  went  to  bed 
and  some  departed  to  their  respective  homes.     A  quiet  domestic  day. 
But  now — .     The  family  rise  and  inspect  their  stockings.     But  they 
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don*t  all  rise  at  the  same  time,  for  they  don't  all  attend  the  same  service, 
and  some  of  them  have  attended  it  the  night  before.  They  have  their 
breakfast  at  leisure  and  off  they  go.  Some  of  them  don't  bother  with  a 
coach  and  pair,  or  even  with  a  limousine.  They  go  on  their  own  feet, 
and  said  feet  are  dressed  almost  the  same  as  for  summer.  The  mufflers 
have  shrunk,  the  veils  have  vanished,  the  carriage  boots  have  degenerated 
into  arctics  (or  galoshes — or  overshoes),  and  these  only  when  there  is 
snow  or  slush  abroad.  "When  the  service  is  over,  they  walk  home  again, 
and  have  dinner. 

After  dinner,  they  are  still  able  to  move  about  quite  freely.  The 
children  scoot  out  to  play,  grandfather  sits  up  and  takes  notice,  mother 
may  trot  off  to  a  matinee  or  a  bridge  (or  give  one),  and  the  younger 
generation  may  even  be  able  to  dance.  By  supper  time  the  group  may 
be  quite  depleted. 

The  difference  between  the  two  pictures  is  not,  as  may  be  thought, 
a  matter  of  more  or  less  activity,  but  a  matter  of  more  or  less  food.  I 
said  we  are  not  the  people  our  forebears  were.  And  I  mean  it.  We 
have  less  capacity.  We  are  more  self-conscious.  We  are  so  worried 
about  taking  care  of  our  health  that  we  can't  enjoy  it.  Our  ancestors 
never  thought  of  being  healthy.     They  just  were.     And  I  will  prove  it. 

OYSTERS  ON  HALF  SHELL  MINUS 

GAME   SOUP  TOMATO  JUICE 

BOILED  WHITE  FISH  MINUS 
SAUCE   MAITRE   d'hOTEL 

ROAST  GOOSE,  APPLE  SAUCE  ROAST  TURKEY 

BOILED  POTATOES                MASHED  TURNIPS  MASHED  POTATOES      SPINACH 

CREAMED  PARSNIPS                STEWED  ONIONS  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

BOILED  RICE                       LOBSTER  SALAD  MINUS 

CANVAS  BACK  DUCK  MINUS 

CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING,   SAUCE  PLUM  PUDDING,  SAUCE 

VANILLA  ICE  CREAM  MINUS 

MINCE  PIE                ORANGE  JELLY  MINUS 

DELICATE  CAKE                    SALTED  ALMONDS  SALTED  ALMONDS 

CONFECTIONERY                 FRUITS  CONFECTIONERY         FRUITS 

COFFEE  COFFEE 

What  is  the  first  column?  It  is  a  typical  Christmas  dinner  menu  of 
the  days  that  are  past.  And  who  of  us  could  tackle  it?  None;  we  take 
too  much  care  of  our  digestions.  We  have  none  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  self-sacrifice  and  joy  of  life  that  characterized  our  forebears.  We 
are  degenerate,  worthless,  feeble.    We  can't  even  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 
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Voice  of  Experience 

Mary  Lavin,  '36 


Ever  since  my  halcyon  days  as  a  Freshman,  it  has  been  brought  more 
forcibly  to  my  attention  that  college  women  suffer  spasmodically  from 
a  peculiar  form  of  ailment.  When  I  say  spasmodically,  I  mean  that  it 
attacks  its  victim  vigorously  on  occasion  and  suddenly  leaves  her  feeling 
like  the  female  counterpart  of  Minniver  Cheevy. 

The  scourge  runs  rampant  about  a  week  before  prom  time,  reaches 
its  crisis  the  night  before  the  big  event,  and  gradually  disappears  until  the 
next  time.  And  that  is  one  thing  you  can  invariably  depend  on — hav- 
ing caught  it  once  there  will  be  a  next  time.  The  symptoms  are  readily 
discernible.  Around  the  specified  time  you  will  notice  that  the  usual 
cherubic  countenance  of  your  friend  is  wearing  a  haunted  and  brooding 
expression.     You  approach  her — tactfully,  of  course. 

"Going  to  the  prom?" 

"Of  course." 

"Got  your  bid?" 

"Of  course." 

"Wearing  a  new  dress?" 

"Of  course." 

"Who  are  you  bringing?" 

"You  tell  me  and  then  we'll  both  know!" 

Ah!  there's  the  rub.  It  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  whom  you  will 
bring,  but  rather,  which  one.  There  are  usually  three  possibilities.  For 
the  purpose  of  study  we  will  divide  them  into  classes. 

Class  A  .  .  .  the  one  you  would  love  to  ask. 

Class  B   ...  the  one  you  should  ask. 

Class  C  .  .  .  the  one  you  could  ask. 

The  specimens  in  the  latter  category  are  usually  suggested  by  the 
family.  Now  let  us  approach  this  problem  by  a  process  of  elimination. 
In  Class  A  we  find  Leslie.  Leslie  is  six  feet  two,  wears  tails,  dances  like 
Fred  Astaire,  has  a  good  line,  a  snappy  car,  and  invariably  sends  gar- 
denias. In  fact,  Leslie  is  just  too,  too  divine!  But  then  you  took  Leslie 
to  the  fall  dance  when  you  were  a  Freshman,  the  fall  dance  when  you 
were  a  Sophomore,  the  fall  dance  when  you  were  a  Junior,  and  well,  you 
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just  can't  ask  him  to  the  Senior  prom.  After  all,  a  girl  has  some  pride. 
Besides,  you  haven't  heard  from  him  in  eight  months  unless  you  count 
the  post  card  he  sent  you  from  Speonk  last  summer.    Yes,  Leslie  is  out. 

Then  there  is  Class  B.  Here  we  find  Aloysius.  Aloysius  is  sober, 
steadfast,  and  demure.  He  reads  Edgar  Guest,  has  a  1931  Chevrolet,  the 
same  tux  he  wore  to  his  high  school  prom,  a  tendency  to  dance  in  spite 
of  the  music,  and  you  can  always  count  on  him  for  sweet  peas.  Aloysius 
has  a  big  heart  but  he  has  bigger  feet,  and  anyway  he  lacks  glamour. 
Aloysius  is  out. 

In  Class  C  we  find  Junior.  Junior  might  be  your  first  cousin  once 
removed  or  the  kid  brother.  Junior  is  at  the  cute  age.  He  goes  to  tea 
dances,  has  a  crew  haircut,  does  the  flea  hop,  croons  in  your  ear,  calls  you 
Toots,  and  can  be  counted  on  to  play  with  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers  in 
Child's.  Besides,  if  you  bring  Junior,  everyone  will  know  that  it's  be- 
cause he  was  the  other  horn  on  the  dilemma.  Yes,  we  will  have  to  elimi- 
nate Junior. 

The  only  solution  is  to  go  on  a  blind.  Don't  sneer,  gentle  reader. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  approached  this  latter  course  in  the  right  spirit. 
A  certain  element  of  mystery  surrounds  a  blind  date  which  is  very  in- 
triguing. Of  course  it  is  essential  that  you  adopt  a  philosophic  attitude. 
Expect  the  worst.  Then  no  matter  what  happens  you  will  be  pleasantly 
surprised.  There  is  always  one  thing  you  can  depend  on,  though.  A 
blind  will  never  approximate  the  divine  average.  He  will  either  be  a 
smoothie  or  a  yahoo.  A  yahoo  is  a  euphemistic  name  Swift  has  for  a 
drip.  If  he  turns  out  to  be  a  smoothie,  you  know  all  the  answers.  If 
he  belongs  in  the  yahoo  classification,  you  can  always  say  you  were  col- 
lecting material  for  the  Great  American  Novel.  As  a  word  of  parting 
advice  we  would  counsel  you  to  trust  to  luck  and  accept  with  resignation 
the  words  of  the  poet: 

"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 


Winter  Etching 

A  silver  radiance  bathes  the  dark  blue  night; 

One  single  tree,  its  outflung  branches 

Stark  in  winter's  nakedness 

Is  black  and  still  against  the  sky; 

A  silvered  peace  enfolds  the  earth 

"With  tender  arms 

And  holds  me  in  its  calm. 

Kuth  Petersen,  '3: 
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Winter  Song 

I  heard  the  wind, 

And  I  was  lonely  for  the  distant  skies, 

A  cold  white  cloud, 

A  stretch  of  perfect  blue — 

And  over  my  poor  dwelling  place 

A  wisp  of  smoke 

To  break  the  frozen  stillness  of  the  dew. 

I  saw  a  flake  of  snow  against  the  pane. 

And  I  was  lonely  for  the  far-oflF  hills, 

A  whitened  ridge, 

A  shadow  of  a  pine — 

And  over  my  poor  dwelling  place 

A  faltering  ray  of  sun 

To  make  me  feel  the  universe  is  mine. 

I  heard  a  rumbling  in  the  night. 

And  I  was  lonely  for  the  distant  trail, 

A  thousand  miles, 

A  path  where  no  man  goes, 

An  endless  sky — 

And  just  beyond  my  humble  hut 

A  hill  of  trackless  snows. 

Margaret  Hirsch,  '38. 
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A  Dickens  Christmas  Dinner 

Claire  C.  Brennan,  '36 


"A  Christmas  family  party! 
We  know  nothing  in  nature  more 
delightful!"  wrote  Charles  Dickens, 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Christ- 
mas was  magic  in  itself.  So  filled 
was  he  with  the  spirit  of  the  Yule- 
tide  season  that  whenever  he  pre- 
sents for  us  a  scene  at  a  Christmas 
dinner,  as  he  did  in  some  two  dozen 
stories,  the  result  is  enough  to  make 
the  blood  tingle  and  the  eyes  light 
up  with  joyous  excitement. 

One  of  the  gayest  of  Dickens* 
Christmas  parties,  I  believe,  was  the 
one  at  Dingley  Dell.  On  that 
Christmas  of  so  long  ago,  the  table 
fairly  croaked  under  its  burden  of 
holiday  food.  At  a  first  glance  at  the  menu,  according  to  Mr.  Dickens, 
it  did  look  so  staggering  that  if  it  did  not  actually  kill  the  guests  by 
eating,  it  would  kill  the  cooks  by  preparing.  We  are  assured,  however, 
that  no  such  thing  happened,  for  many  hands  make  light  work.  In 
the  center  of  the  table  was  a  huge  wedding  cake  plate,  held  up  on  a  high 
glass  leg  and  radiant  in  a  glory  of  pears  and  apples,  with  bunches  of 
grapes  and  figs,  and  candied  fruits  "caked  and  spotted  with  molten 
sugar."  "The  best  service  of  real  undoubted  china,"  with  plates  as  big 
as  cart  wheels,  was  brought  off  the  highest  pantry  shelf  for  the  occasion. 
The  twin  pickle  dish  was  heaped  with  tiny  gherkins  and  picalilli;  the 
cut  glass  conserve  bowls  were  piled  with  the  quivering  green  of  goose- 
berry jelly  and  the  winey  purple  of  plum  jam,  lusciously  thick  and  fra- 
grant in  its  syrup.  The  tall  old-fashioned  tumblers  were  filled  again 
and  again  with  grape  juice  punch.  One  goblet  taller  than  the  rest  held 
"a  small  landed  estate  of  celery,"  the  ends  stuck  down  into  an  inch  of 
water  to  keep  it  crisp. 
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Dinner  was  started  off  with  oysters  which  had  "shells  as  large  as 
cheese  plates"  and  plenty  of  the  "tittivation"  Mrs.  Merrywinkle  liked 
so  well.  After  about  a  dozen  oysters  apiece,  the  guests  were  ready  to 
start  the  dinner  proper.  Steaming  hot  soup  with  rice  and  barley  in  it 
was  ladled  out  from  a  huge  tureen.  With  this  croutons  made  from 
oysterettes  were  passed  up  and  down  the  table.  The  soup  was  so  good 
that,  like  the  beloved  Oliver,  the  guests  would  have  passed  their  plates 
for  more,  but  they  hadn't  room  for  more.  At  that  moment  in  came 
the  turkey,  flanked  with  mashed  potatoes,  and  followed  by  a  tiny  pro- 
cession of  vegetables.  For  a  moment  every  one  held  his  breath,  eating 
the  turkey  with  his  eyes.  Then  such  a  calling  out  of  light  and  dark 
meat  choices,  and  "plenty  of  dressing,  please.  Uncle  John."  It  was  a 
sage  and  onion  dressing  that  will  still  be  going  to  Christmas  dinners 
when  our  great-grandchildren  carve  the  bird.  With  this  course  was 
served  a  giblet  gravy  that  belongs  to  Christmas  as  surely  as  does  Santa 
Claus. 

No  English  Christmas  dinner  was  complete  without  vegetable  mar- 
row, a  dish  of  boiled  squash  fixed  with  onions.  Speaking  of  onions, 
Dickens  wrote  most  feelingly  about  those  "ruddy  brown-faced,  broad- 
girthed  Spanish  onions,  shining  in  the  fatness  of  their  growth  like  Span- 
ish Friars,  and  winking  from  their  shelves  in  wanton  slyness  at  the  girls 
as  they  went  by  and  glanced  demurely  at  the  hung  up  mistletoe."  Then 
there  were  riced  chestnuts  which  made  the  guests,  at  the  end  of  the 
turkey  course,  feel  "steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows." 

At  this  point  the  plates  were  changed,  and  the  pudding,  with  "a 
great  deal  of  steam  and  a  smell  like  a  washing  day,"  was  borne  in.  It 
was  now  that  Tiny  Tim  heard  the  music  "of  the  pudding  singing  in  the 
copper."  Next  came  the  pie,  mince  pie  with  wedges  of  Cheshire  cheese. 
After  the  last  bit  of  hard  sauce  had  been  scraped  from  the  dishes,  and 
three  solid  hours  spent  in  feasting,  some  of  the  guests  decided  to  save 
their  piece  of  pie  for  a  bedtime  snack. 

After  dinner,  Dickens  would  probably  suggest  that  the  guests 
play  games,  for  he  tells  us,  "it  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes,  and 
never  better  than  at  Christmas  when  its  mighty  founder  was  a  child 
Himself."  Toward  evening  the  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree  were 
lighted  up,  and  some  neighbors  began  to  stop  in  for  a  visit.  Presently 
the  gigantic  cut-glass  bowl  was  filled  with  steaming  cider  punch,  and 
supper  was  laid  for  those  who  could  eat  again.  As  night  approaches, 
the  tired,  happy  children  are  sent  off  to  bed  to  dream  pleasant  dreams, 
and  as  they  make  their  adieus,  we  take  our  leave  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  English  Christmas  dinners  ever  recorded. 
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Poems 


First  Snow 

A  sharp,  cold  wind, 
beating  against  my  cheek — 
the  white,  wet  snow, 
melting  on  my  hps — 
the  hushed,  bare  earth, 
swirling  with  beauty — 
I  thrill  to  the  first  snow. 

I  have  praised  You 

while  resting  my  eyes 

on  Your  mountains  and  seas. 

But  today  I  thank  You 

that  my  face  can  feel 

Your  wind.  Your  snow. 


A  Sketch 

Today  the  earth  is  sketched 

in  black  and  white; 

the  ground  is  hidden  by  the  snow. 

The  sky  is  one  great  cloud 

against  which  trees  and  mountains 

stand  quite  still  and  dark. 

The  earth  is  wearing  her  robe  of  white, 
her  white  robe,  brocaded  in  black. 


Th 


aw 


I  woke 

and  thought  I  heard 

the  familiar  drip, 

drip, 

of  the  rain  on  my  sill. 

But  it  was  only  the  sun 

melting  the  soft,  white  cap 

my  roof  had  worn  for  weeks. 

I  heard  the  tears  of  winter 
splash  upon  my  window 
and  drop  into  oblivion. 
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Angeline  Leibinger,  *38. 


Eugene  0*Neiil 

Madeline  Larkin,  '36 


Eugene  Gladstone  O'Neill  stands  out  incomparably  as  the  foremost 
American  dramatist  at  the  present  time.  His  career,  however,  is  still  in 
the  crescent  stage;  he  is  still  growing  steadily  in  depth,  range,  and  inven- 
tiveness. 

O'Neill  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy  who  loved  life  in  the  raw.  The 
sea  lured  him  on  adventure  away  from  the  surroundings  chafing  his  youth- 
ful spirit.  He  became  a  wild  sojourner  among  tortured  souls,  a  constant 
companion  of  the  lower  strata  of  society.  Consequently,  he  literally 
went  to  school  to  the  world.  His  friendship  with  humble  men  of  all 
nations,  sailors,  stevedores,  stokers,  and  down-and-outs  gave  him  an  in- 
sight into  the  lives  of  the  underdogs  of  the  earth,  and  an  accumulation 
of  ideas  which  were  to  determine  the  themes  of  many  of  his  plays. 

But  these  years  of  hardship  and  irregular  living  finally  took  their 
toll.  In  1913  he  contracted  a  lung  weakness  and  was  forced  to  enter  a 
sanitarium  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  five  months  he  spent  there  gave 
him  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to  evaluate  his  impressions  of  life.  He 
was  seized  with  a  burning  desire  to  express  in  the  form  of  the  drama  his 
adventurings  in  the  world  of  men  and  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination. 
He  had  at  last  found  his  life  work. 

When  he  left  Professor  Baker's  "47  workshop,"  he  had  written  only 
one-act  plays,  and  since  there  was  no  market  for  such  compositions  in 
the  commercial  theater,  he  found  out  that  his  only  chance  of  getting  any 
of  his  pieces  acted,  would  come  from  some  association  with  a  group  of 
ambitious  beginners  who  would  get  together  and  write  plays  to  produce 
themselves.  In  the  artist  colony  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  he  fell  in  with 
some  other  amateurs  who  had  similar  ambitions  of  his  own,  and  they  or- 
ganized the  "Provincetown  Players."  By  presenting  his  earlier  plays  first 
in  the  "Wharf  Theater"  in  Provincetown  and  then  at  the  tiny  "Province- 
town  Playhouse"  in  New  York,  they  gave  him  a  chance  to  practice  and 
grow.  The  connection  was  mutually  advantageous,  for  O'Neill  did  much 
to  establish  the  fame  of  the  organization. 

With  the  appearance  of  his  first  important  full-length  play  Beyond 
the  Horizon  in  1920,  O'Neill's  period  of  apprenticeship  came  to  an  end 
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and  he  became  recognized  as  a  leading  dramatist.  The  play  is  an  example 
of  O'Neiirs  tragedy.  He  leaves  the  direct  road  of  simplicity  and  treads 
deep  water  in  an  overpowering  desire  to  explore  the  inner  life.  Funda- 
mentally, the  catastrophe  is  caused  by  the  trickery  and  illusions  of  sex. 
Because  Ruth  chooses  the  wrong  brother,  there  is  threefold  failure. 
Robert,  the  romantic  dreamer,  sinks  under  the  burdens  of  a  farmer's 
life.  Thwarted  of  his  desire  to  venture  into  the  world  beyond  the  en- 
folding hills,  he  is  slowly  choked  to  death  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
New  England  farm.  The  hills  become  to  him  a  symbol  of  a  crushing, 
irresistible  force.  "Oh  those  cursed  hills — how  I've  grown  to  hate  the 
sight  of  them.  They're  like  the  walls  of  a  narrow  prison  yard  shutting 
me  in  from  all  the  freedom  and  wonder  of  life."  Ruth,  who  in  pros- 
perity might  have  made  an  excellent  and  contented  wife,  is  reduced  by 
poverty  first  to  bitterness,  and  then  to  apathy.  Andrew,  who  should  have 
stayed  on  the  farm  he  loved,  takes  to  sea  and  becomes  infected  with  the 
virus  of  making  good  and  getting  rich.  All  three  end  in  a  spiritual  de- 
feat, due  partly  to  circumstance,  somewhat  more  to  external  nature, 
most  of  all  to  sex.  All  things  work  together  for  the  ruin  of  men  with  a 
sort  of  a  mocking  grimness.  The  written  version  ends  on  a  note  of  hope. 
Robert  realizes  his  end  is  near  and  drags  himself  painfully  to  his  loved  hill- 
top. When  he  is  found  there  by  Andrew  and  Ruth,  his  voice  rings  out 
with  the  happiness  of  hope.  "Look,  isn't  it  beautiful  beyond  the  hills." 
I  can  hear  the  old  voices  calling  me  to  come — and  this  time  I'm  going — 
I'm  free.  It  isn't  the  end.  I've  won  my  trip,  the  right  of  release — beyond 
the  horizon."  And,  thus  to  use  the  language  of  King  Lear,  "his  heart 
burst  smilingly."  The  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  to  the  play  in  June, 
1920,  sealed  in  popular  estimation  the  judgment  of  the  few  enthusiasts 
who  had  felt  since  1916  that  a  new  force  had  arrived  in  the  American 
Theater. 

In  Beyond  the  Horizorty  O'Neill  pictures  the  striving  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  against  the  crushing  adverse  forces  of  fate.  He  carries  this 
idea  through  almost  all  his  plays,  the  human  soul  possessing  yearnings 
beyond  its  powers,  which  reach  beyond  its  grasp,  the  poor  and  humble 
coming  into  contact  with  civilization  and  retiring  worsted.  In  The 
Hairy  Ape,  Yank  is  an  individual  struggling  against  social  and  industrial 
injustice,  a  stoker  on  a  ship  who  feels  that  he  is  a  force  that  drives.  He 
belongs,  while  the  passengers,  including  the  daughter  of  the  president  of 
the  line,  are  only  incidents  who  do  not  belong.  But  when  Yank  sees 
Mildred,  the  neurotic  "poseur,"  staring  in  horror  at  him,  it  is  that  stare, 
that  horror  which  plunges  the  hot  iron  of  doubt  and  hate  into  his  soul. 
It  sends  him  out  seeking  for  revenge  upon  her  and  her  kind.  Rejected 
alike  by  the  symbolic  procession  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  he 
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goes  to  the  Zoological  gardens  to  the  real  hairy  ape,  the  gorilla,  whom  he 
frees  in  order  that  they  may  work  out  their  brotherhood  together.  But 
simply  and  naturally  the  gorilla  chokes  him  and  flings  him  into  the  cage. 
In  Strange  Interlude,  Nina  Leeds  feels  that  she  must  give  something  of 
herself,  somehow,  to  some  one,  because  her  lover  lost  in  the  war  had 
never  possessed  her.  But  she  gets  no  joy  out  of  her  sacrifice,  so  she  mar- 
ries Sam  hoping  to  find  in  motherhood,  complete  expression  of  her  neces- 
sity to  give.  As  the  years  go  on,  it  becomes  apparent  that  instead  of 
giving  herself,  she  is  absorbing  the  lives  of  four  men,  husband,  lover, 
friend,  and  son.  Inwardly,  she  is  an  infinitely  tragic  human  being  strug- 
gling to  attain  some  kind  of  emotional  wholeness,  some  unification,  a 
thing  which  is  impossible  to  her.  Outwardly,  by  possessing  these  four 
men,  she  is  a  devil  who  is  ruining  them  by  tying  them  to  her  with  the 
tentacles  of  her  split  emotions.  She  symbolizes  every  woman  denied  the 
natural  fulfillment  of  her  life  and  driven  into  vain  searchings  and  dis- 
cords. O'Neill  has  been  called  a  great  dramatic  experimenter.  His  is  a 
ceaseless  search  for  new  and  untried  modes  of  expression.  He  has  run 
through  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  experiments  any  playwright 
has  undertaken.  In  Beyond  the  Horizon,  the  division  of  each  act  into 
scenes,  one  laid  indoors,  and  one  out  of  doors,  suggested  a  tidelike 
rhythm  in  the  lives  of  the  characters.  The  use  of  the  drums  in  The  Em- 
peror Jones  added  enormously  to  the  mood  of  the  impending  doom. 
The  scene  in  the  stokehole  in  The  Hairy  Ape  illustrates  O'Neill's  dra- 
matic employment  of  sound  and  light.  The  clanging  of  shovels,  the  in- 
sistent call  of  the  whistle  overhead,  the  sudden  opening  of  the  boiler 
doors  so  that  great  blinding  pencils  of  red  light  shoot  out  over  the  audi- 
ence, the  giant  Yank  in  the  center  of  the  stokers  illumined  by  this  in- 
fernal glare,  all  this  gives  added  impetus  to  the  curses  of  Yank,  hurled 
upward  at  the  invisible  engineers.  It  tremendously  heightens  the  con- 
trast between  him  and  the  delicate  white-clad  girl.  In  The  Great  God 
Brown,  the  characters  at  times  wear  masks  intended  to  represent  the 
dualism  of  their  natures.  However,  in  Strange  Interlude,  O'Neill  aban- 
dons the  mask  and  employs  the  very  ancient  device  of  the  soliloquy. 
Hitherto  soliloquies  had  been  used  to  further  the  plot  and  make  necessary 
explanations  to  the  audience.  Occasionally  they  had  been  used  some- 
what as  O'Neill  uses  them.  The  soliloquies  are  spoken  in  a  different  tone 
from  the  realistic  dialogue,  and  the  stage  action  remains  static  during  the 
time  any  character  "thinks  aloud."  What  gives  the  method  its  peculiarly 
painful  quality  is  that  the  things  we  think  seem,  unfortunately,  to  be 
rather  shameless.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  O'Neill  might  safely  trust  more 
than  he  does  to  the  audience's  intelligence  and  perceptiveness.  But  in- 
stead of  resulting  in  the  confusion  of  the  audiences,  as  was  frequently 
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predicted,  this  device  readily  accepted  after  one  act  had  passed,  actually- 
pleased  and  thrilled  them.  At  any  rate  O'Neill  could  hardly  have  made 
endurable  his  strange  story,  which  in  its  bald  outline  is  as  crude  a  tale  of 
sexual  neurasthenia  as  ever  was  set  on  a  stage.  However,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master  dramatist,  forged  in  the  white  heat  of 
sincere  thought  and  study.  The  device  which  O'Neill  used  for  the  basis 
of  his  plot  in  Days  Without  End  is  admittedly  clumsy.  John  Loving 
is  endowed  with  an  alter  ego.  He  is  clothed  in  the  replica  of  John's  rai- 
ment and  wears  a  mask.  Visible  only  to  the  audience,  he  follows  John 
about  the  stage,  contradicting  his  higher  yearnings  and  insinuating  his 
blacker  thoughts  and  real  intentions.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  mood 
into  which  the  impressionable  and  emotional  John  was  thrown  in  his 
youth  by  the  buffets  and  despites  of  fortune.  In  the  final  desperate  scene, 
Loving  dogs  John  to  the  church  and  there  engages  him  in  a  dramatic 
colloquy.  John  triumphs  and  Loving  vanishes — "Only  the  mask  of  his 
faith  lies  where  his  head  had  been  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  like  a  cured 
cripple's  testimonial  offering  in  a  shrine." 

The  portrait  of  Eugene  O'Neill  has  been  a  somber  one  painted  in 
sinister  colors.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his  plays  put  one  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  we  see  only  the  taciturn,  stormy  and  morose  side  of  his  nature. 
But  there  are  lighter  aspects  of  him.  He  is  a  man  of  eager  response,  has 
affection  for  people,  has  graciousness  as  a  host.  And  we  ought  to  have 
known  that  where  there  is  Irish  in  the  make-up,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
sense  of  humor.  For  O'Neill  has  a  sense  of  humor.  It  is  evident  in 
Marco  Millions;  Ah,  Wilderness  gives  testimony  to  it,  and  proves,  too, 
that  he  could  write  a  "normal"  play.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  either 
end  in  view.  There  is  a  calm,  tender  aspect  to  this  play,  so  different  from 
his  usual  feverish  gropings.  The  humor  is  so  purely  and  nobly  human 
that  staleness  will  not  molder  it.  Uncle  Sid's  entrance  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  picnic  will  be  just  as  good  years  from  now;  so  will  his  remarks  at 
dinner.  Some  believe  that  O'Neill  has  definitely  come  out  of  his  own 
wilderness  into  a  calmer  life,  that  henceforth  he  will  show  more  peace- 
ful and  yielding  grace.  But  merely  because  of  his  detour  down  memory 
lane,  it  is  improbable  that  he  will  change  front  suddenly;  he  will  continue 
to  delve  into  the  inner  depths  of  the  individual.  Still,  he  succeeds  in  evad- 
ing inclusion  in  a  definite  category.  To  quote  Barrett  Clarke:  "The 
man  refuses  to  stay  put,  and  defies  anything  like  final  analysis."  In 
spite  of  his  obvious  defects,  a  tendency  toward  the  violent,  an  occasional 
touch  of  "fine  writing,"  a  propensity  for  getting  beyond  his  depth  in 
philosophizings  and  abstractions,  he  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  figure 
that,  at  present,  looms  largest  on  the  American  dramatic  horizon. 
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Town  Topics 


Winter  is  here,  dear  colleagues.  This  depart- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  take  its  teddy  bear 
coat  out  of  the  moth  balls.  .  .  .  And  the  squirrels 
have  gone  into  winter  quarters,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  this  department's  dog.  .  .  .  Incidentally 
the  dog  up  here  in  the  corner  is  not  Sandy. 
He  is  the  mascot  of  one  of  our  art  editors.  We 
don*t  know  whether  it  is  the  cold  snap  or  the 
excitement  of  anticipating  Santa  Claus  that  has 
made  Sandy  crackle,  but  we  have  been  shocked 
(pun!)  several  times  lately  when  we  tried  to  pet  him.  If  this  goes  on 
we  shall  hitch  him  up  to  a  Mazda  and  make  him  really  useful  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. . . .  Three  cheers  for  our  new  lunch  room,  all  the  comforts 
that  we*d  like  to  have  at  home  and  no  one  turning  on  football  games 
when  we  want  to  concentrate.  .  .  .  Moral  prudence  and  philosophy 
is  a  danagerous  subject  unless  you  can  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground.  .  .  . 
And  speaking  of  feet  reminds  us.  This  is  for  all  you  who  are  troubled 
with  insomnia.  Our  ingenious  Editor  has  found  out  a  new  way  to  go  to 
sleep.  .  .  .  You  imagine  an  imaginary  line  extending  off  into  space  ad 
infinitum  like  this  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Then  you  climb  on  the  line  and  bal- 
ance yourself  very  carefully  and  walk  and  walk  and  walk.  If  you  have 
a  very  bad  case  of  insomnia  you  will  probably  reach  ad  infinitum.  .  .  . 
Then  you  just  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  line  and  dangle  your  feet  back  and 
forth.  If  this  doesn't  work  jump  off.  ...  A  Senior  with  imagination 
went  the  poets  one  better  in  the  English  Romanticism  course  the  other 
day.  She  decided  to  name  the  nightingale  "Phoebe."  Our  little  poem 
about  love  by  anonymous  created  quite  a  stir.  Some  agree  and  some 
don't.  One  of  our  Sophs,  the  cynic,  insists  that  she  always  finds  sand  in 
her  spinach.  One  of  our  Seniors,  sadly  disillusioned,  says  that  she  has 
found  that  love  is  more  like  water.  Most  of  the  time  it  just  drips.  .  .  . 
Well,  we  have  to  close  now  because  we  want  to  go  over  to  Macy's  to 
see  the  Christmas  window  show.  Merry  Christmas,  everybody,  and  we'll 
be  back  with  you  next  year. 
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Europa,  fhe  Days  of  Ignorance 

By  Robert  Briffault 

In  Robert  Briflfault's  eagerly-awaited  first 
novel,  there  is  pictured  and  chronicled  for 
us  with  infinitesimal  detail  the  mad,  heed- 
less drifting  of  the  prewar  generation. 
They  dwelt  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
but  mocked  those  who  dared  to  insinuate 
that  their  position  was  precarious.  They 
were  a  "mad  world  dancing  the  dance  of 
death." 

Mr.  Briflfault's  observations  are  not 
wholly  a  result  of  his  reading.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  French  diplomatic 
corps  and  as  a  result  the  boy  saw  and  par- 
took of  the  magnificent  and  sensuous 
splendor  which  the  man  depicts  in  his 
novel.  Through  the  eyes  of  Julian  Bern, 
an  idealist  born  out  of  his  time,  who 
emerges  from  adolescence  in  this  fantastic 
period,  and  through  the  eyes  of  the  Prin- 
cess Zena  whom  he  loves,  we  view  a  vast 
spectacle  of  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
licentiousness.  Beneath  this  superficial 
outer  shell  we  sense  an  undercurrent  of 
unrest — the  awareness  of  social  problems 
and  their  implications — the  growing  im- 
portance of  labor  and  its  demand  for 
recognition.  However,  the  effects  of  this 
volcano,  whose  rumblings  went  on  un- 
heeded until  its  sudden  eruption  in  the 
World  War,  were  not  to  be  applied  until 
the  present  generation.  It  is  for  youth 
today  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  stable 
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society.  Mr.  Briflfault's  work  is  a  pano- 
rama and  in  its  sweep  it  covers  an  unbe- 
lievable amount  of  material.  It  is  like 
the  mighty  canvas  of  a  great  artist,  which 
reveals  something  new  and  startling  each 
time  it  is  viewed.  All  the  grafters,  fakers, 
hypocrites,  prudes  and  exploiters  are  held 
up  for  our  scorn.  Viewed  as  a  whole  the 
book  takes  on  great  significance.  We 
learn  the  lesson  of  Europe's  heedless  drift- 
ing. We  feel  the  need  today  for  elevated 
standards  in  our  social  life,  for  intelligent 
thinkers  in  our  economic  life. 

Because  of  the  material  treated  and  the 
technique  employed,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  author  to  avoid  occasional 
touches  of  melodrama  and  hyperbole.  The 
beating  of  the  Baroness  in  the  cellar  of 
Prince  Nevidof  is  an  example.  However, 
the  vast  array  of  material  is  woven  with 
deftness  and  understanding  into  an  in- 
tegrated whole.  The  book  is  deserving  of 
your  attention  and  criticism  because  it 
carries  a  signficant  message  to  youth  and 
the  modern  social  scheme. 

(Charles  Scrihner  and  Sons.) 

M.  Lavin. 

The  Voice  of  England 

By  Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood 

For  those  who  consider  English  literature 
a  mere  welter  of  names  and  vague  ideas, 
this  book  is  recommended  as  a  salutary 
remedy.     Starting  with  the  premise  that 


almost  all  real  literature  originated  in  the 
ear  and  is  best  understood  through  the 
ear.  Professor  Osgood  carries  on  the  his- 
tory of  EngUsh  Hterature  with  a  happy 
choice  of  title.  His  viewpoint  is  a  sane 
and  a  refreshing  one  that  steers  clear  of 
pedantic  twaddle.  Here  is  a  human  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  one 
who  is  sufficiently  well  versed  in  it  to  jus- 
tify even  pedantry.  Fortunately,  no  such 
justification  is  needed.  Knowledge  of  lit- 
erature can  be  a  sterile  thing,  especially 
when  it  is  concerned  mainly  with  facts; 
here  the  author  considers  personalities.  "I 
have  tried  to  humanize  the  greater  figures 
in  EngUsh  literature,  at  whatever  cost  to 
orthodox  categories;  and  to  portray  them 
against  the  background  of  their  times." 
In  following  this  aim  he  has  given  any 
number  of  extremely  well-written 
sketches  of  the  most  important  writers 
who  actually  Uve  again,  not  only  as  por- 
trayed in  their  own  works,  but  as  re- 
created by  another  author. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.) 

G.  Wright. 

Fortune 

By  Robert  Raynolds 

Robert  Raynolds  in  his  new  novel  en- 
deavors to  contrast  the  fortunes  of  two 
classes  of  the  American  populace,  the 
capitalistic  and  the  laboring.  In  doing 
this  he  also  presents  for  us  the  changing 
scene  of  American  social  hfe  during  the 
years  from  1921  to  the  present.  No  sig- 
nificant implications  or  relations  are 
drawn  from  his  work,  however,  because 
his  approach  is  not  integrated.  It  lacks 
organization.  He  uses  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  describe  the  country  club  crowd 
who  by  this  time  have  become  infinitely 
boring  on  paper.  The  cocktail  parties, 
night  life,  and  the  witty  but  superficial 
conversation  would  require  a  cleverer  sati- 
rist than  Mr.  Raynolds  to  make  them  in- 
teresting. However,  he  redeems  himself 
with  two  of  his  characters,  Jim,  the  work- 


ingman,  and  his  son,  Ralph  Parks.  The 
character  of  Jim  is  fully  realized,  and 
although  he  occupies  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  book,  we  know  him  better  than 
anybody  else.  In  young  Ralph  we  have 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  adolescent 
and  his  idealistic  gropings. 

Mr.  Raynolds  by  his  own  admission 
is  a  satellite  of  Thomas  Wolfe.  The  in- 
fluence of  Wolfe  is  evident  in  Mr.  Ray- 
nold's  style,  which  is  characterized  by 
some  brilliant  descriptive  passages  but 
marred  by  a  too  evident  striving  for  ef- 
fect. If  the  author  had  interpreted  mod- 
ern society  instead  of  mirroring  it,  his 
novel  would  have  achieved  a  greater 
vitality. 

(William  Morrow  and  Co.) 

M.  Lavin. 


The  Scandal  of  Father  Brown 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

Mystery  lovers  will  welcome  the  return 
of  Father  Brown  with  genuine  affection. 
He  is  here  once  more  in  the  midst  of  very 
original  and  very  mystifying  crime,  a 
rational  figure  in  clerical  black,  carrying 
an  incongruous  umbrella.  With  a  serene 
mind  and  an  understanding  heart,  he  con- 
tinues the  delicate  business  of  unraveHng 
human  acts  and  human  motives.  Father 
Brown  is  probably  the  most  tolerant  de- 
tective ever  created  by  an  author,  prob- 
ably because  G.  K.  is  responsible.  The 
Chestertonian  touch  is  quite  evident  in 
each  story,  frequently  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
guised essay  on  sundry  modern  foibles. 
But  to  Chesterton  enthusiasts.  Father 
Brown's  veiled  comments  are  only  an 
added  delight.  The  critical  observer 
might  find  this  surprising  priest's  om- 
niscence  a  trifle  maddening  at  times,  but 
to  utter  such  an  opinion  would  be  heresy. 
One  takes  Father  Brown  as  he  is  and  as  he 
is  one  loves  him. 

(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.) 

G.  Wright. 
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Eugene  O'Neill:  A  Poet's  Quest 
By  Richard  Dana  Skinner 


Spring  Comes  on  Forever 
By  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 


"The  plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  have  never 
seemed  to  be  solely  of  the  theater,"  Those 
of  us  who  see  or  read  the  plays  of  O'Neill 
avidly  feel  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
There  is  almost  always  a  deep  symbolism 
behind  each  of  his  plays  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  we  understand.  It  is  this  sym- 
bolic thought,  deeply  set  in  the  characters 
or  plot  of  the  play  that  persists  in  pre- 
senting itself  when  we  think  over  the 
play.  Often  the  symbolism  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  we  wonder  whether  O'Neill 
himself  knew  what  he  was  trying  to 
say. 

Richard  Dana  Skinner  comes  well 
equipped  to  this  task  of  interpreting  the 
spiritual  development  of  a  theater  poet. 
His  many  play  reviews  for  The  Common- 
weal over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  his 
recent  book,  Our  Changing  Theater,  es- 
tablish him  as  a  dramatic  critic  of  defi- 
nite and  dignified  standards.  Spiritually  he 
approaches  the  interpretation  of  O'Neill's 
struggles  with  parallels  in  the  struggles 
of  saints.  Finally  he  concludes  that 
O'Neill  is  by  no  means  fully  developed 
spiritually,  that  he  will  go  on  vacillating 
between  denial  and  aflSrmation.  Never- 
theless, Richard  Dana  Skinner  has  shown 
us  clearly  that  O'Neill  has  gained  in  per- 
ception of  spiritual  values. 

If  you  have  read  O'Neill,  you  must 
read  this  book.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
find  out  how  much  that  is  really  signifi- 
cant you  have  overlooked.  If  you  have 
not  understood  nor  liked  him,  here  is  your 
solution.  Especially,  we  recommend  this 
interpretation  for  those  who  have  found 
in  him  only  the  morbid.  Richard  Dana 
Skinner  has  relegated  this  aspect  to  its 
time  significance:  merely  one  indication 
of  the  poetic  soul  of  Eugene  O'Neill. 

(Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 

A.  Leibinger. 


The  title  and  theme  of  the  book  had  its 
origin  in  the  poem  of  Vachel  Lindsay's 
called  The  Chinese  Nightingale. 

"One  thing  I  remember, 
Spring  came  on  forever, 
Spring  came  on  forever. 
Said  the  Chinese  nightingale." 

The  wording  of  the  title  denotes  the 
whole  spirit  of  Mrs.  Aldrich's  latest  novel. 
Many  springs  come  on,  bringing  rebirth, 
change,  progress.  A  spring  in  the  eighteen 
sixties  brings  love  and  hope  to  two  lives — 
to  Amalia  Scholtz  and  Matthias  Meier. 
The  same  spring  sees  the  shattering  of 
their  dreams.  The  successive  ones  follow 
their  separate  lives — Amalia  in  her  new 
prairie  home  in  Nebraska,  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  father's  choice,  Matthias  in 
the  young  capital  city  of  Lincoln,  grow- 
ing with  its  growth.  Each  succeeds  in 
living  contentedly,  even  happily,  without 
the  other,  but  with  springtime  and  the 
song  of  the  meadow  larks  comes  a  remem- 
brance of  something  sweet  and  beautiful 
that  is  passed.  At  last  in  springtime  of 
the  nineteen  thirties,  Amalia's  great- 
grandson  and  Matthias'  granddaughter 
find  love,  which  this  time  is  not  frus- 
trated. 

All  in  all  it  is  a  nation's  history,  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer  and 
the  small-town  financier.  This  has  been 
the  author's  source  material  for  many 
novels.  But  with  each  one  she  creates 
something  new  and  interesting  or  presents 
an  old  theme  in  an  unusual  way.  You 
will  enjoy  Spring  Comes  on  Forever,  even 
while  you  are  agreeing  that  A  Lantern  in 
Her  Hand  and  A  White  Bird  Flying  are 
far  superior. 

(D.  Appleton-Century  Company.) 

E.  McLoUGHLIN. 
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Life  wi+h  Fa+her 
By  Clarence  Day 


Vein  of  Iron 

By  Ellen  Glasgow 


Life  with  Father  was  no  picnic,  but  it 
had  its  amusing  points.  These  Clarence 
Day  describes,  humorously  and  lovingly, 
in  his  collection  of  essays,  Life  with 
Father. 

An  incident  or  two  may  serve  to  show 
the  type  of  man  Father  was.  When  the 
family  was  summering  at  Riverdale  the 
iceman  refused  one  day  to  supply  them 
with  ice  because  their  house  was  so  high 
up  on  the  hill.  Arriving  home  at  five 
thirty.  Father  learned  of  the  catastrophe 
and  loudly  bemoaned  the  fact  that  his 
wine  would  not  be  properly  chilled  for 
dinner.  He  set  off  for  the  village,  in 
great  wrath  and  bought  a  Frigidaire,  first 
refusing  to  purchase  it  if  he  could  not 
have  it  immediately  and  filled  with  ice. 
Father  got  his  Frigidaire,  and  an  hour 
later  sat  down  to  enjoy  his  wine,  chilled 
to  his  taste. 

Even  without  its  unhurried  and  un- 
forced humor,  and  its  charming  style. 
Life  with  Father  would  be  worth  reading 
if  only  as  an  introduction  to  Clarence 
Day,  Sr.  As  a  final,  revealing  picture 
of  this  man,  we  might  mention  the  essay. 
Father  Plans  to  Get  Out.  Father,  it  seems, 
was  sick  of  his  relatives,  so  sick  of  them 
that  he  didn't  even  want  to  be  buried  near 
them.  However,  since  he  had  to  be  buried 
in  the  family  plot,  he  thought  he'd  fix  it 
all  by  the  location  of  his  own  particular 
grave.  "  'And  I'll  buy  one  on  a  corner,' 
he  added  triumphantly,  'where  I  can  get 
out!*  " 

Mother  shows  the  complete  strength  of 
Father's  personality  when  she  is  forced  to 
reply,  in  a  sort  of  disgusted  pride,  "I 
almost  believe  he  could." 

Such  was  Father. 


(AfreJ  A.  Knopf.) 


K.  Shea. 


"To  stirive,  to  seek,  to  find,  but  not  to 
yield." 

This  is  the  vein  of  iron  which  to  Ellen 
Glasgow  is  the  one  thing  that  will  save 
men  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune.  In  her  most  signficant 
novels,  such  as  Virginia  and  The  Sheltered 
Life,  we  are  conscious  of  her  insistence 
on  courage,  but  never  has  she  brought  its 
implications  more  forcibly  to  our  atten- 
tion than  in  this  her  latest  book. 

The  story  runs  through  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Fincastle  family  and  with 
them  we  observe  the  disordered  world  of 
today.  The  Fincastles  possessed  a  heri- 
tage of  fortitude.  Great-grandmother 
Tod  was  held  captive  by  the  Shawnees,  but 
if  it  shattered  her  spiritually  she  never 
gave  evidence  of  the  fact.  John  Fincastle, 
her  grandson,  renounced  the  pulpit  to  fol- 
low Spinoza  and  found  more  peace  in  be- 
ing poor  and  writing  his  four-volume 
work  on  metaphysics  than  if  he  had  re- 
tained the  security  of  the  ministry  and 
sacrificed  his  self-respect.  Although  all 
Miss  Glasgow's  character's  are  presented  in 
detail,  it  is  around  Ada  that  our  attention 
focuses.  We  trace  her  growth  through 
the  tragedy  of  her  young  love  affair  with 
Ralph  Parks  to  the  time  after  the  war 
when  they  finally  take  up  their  life  to- 
gether after  a  long  separation. 

No  author  has  presented  a  more  mov- 
ing and  intelligent  interpretation  of  our 
modern  society,  particularly  of  the  de- 
pression years.  She  tears  away  the  veil 
which  clouds  your  vision.  With  her  you 
will  broaden  your  outlook  and  enrich  your 
philosophy  of  life.  Miss  Glasgow  is  more 
than  an  artist.     She  is  a  thinker. 

(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.) 

M.  Lavin. 
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Taming  of  the  Shrew 

By  William  Shakespeare 

You  may  have  read  or  seen  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  many  times,  but  you  probably  have 
not  realized  the  potentiaUties  it  contains 
and  which  are  now  brought  out  in  the 
Theater  Guild's  production  with  the 
Lunts.  You  may  be  a  Httle  surprised  to 
see  Shakespeare  handled  without  rever- 
ence, but  you  cannot  help  feehng  he 
meant  the  play  to  be  done  in  just  such  an 
informal  manner. 

Richard  Whorf,  as  Christopher  Sly, 
sits  in  the  box  and  drinks  real  beer  dur- 
ing the  performance.  If  he  feels  so  in- 
clined, he  bellows  at  the  audience.  One 
night  Leslie  Howard  and  his  wife  came 
late,  "very  late,  too  late,"  as  Whorf  said. 
So  both  he  and  Alfred  Lunt  scolded  them. 
Mrs.  Howard  turned  and  said,  "I'm  sorry, 
Alfred, — we  tried  to  get  here  on  time." 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  pubUcity  gag.  It 
happened  more  than  once.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  in  this  day  of  stooges  to  find 
such  really  spontaneous  "stooging." 

The  Lunts,  of  course,  are  supreme. 
They  have  as  much  fun  howling  at  each 
other  as  the  audience  does  laughing  at 
their  antics.  And  Whorf  undoubtedly 
revels  in  lounging  about  his  box.  His 
characterization  of  a  drunk  is  particularly 
well  done.  In  Dorothy  Mathews,  we  have 
a  convincing  Bianca.  With  two  men 
dressed  as  horses,  with  acrobats  and 
dwarfs,  the  production  is  complete. 
Everything  runs  so  smoothly  that  a  little 
impromptu  action  here  and  there  greatly 
adds  to  the  general  joviaUty.  By  the  end 
of  the  performance  the  audience  is  weak 
with  laughter  and  applause. 
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For  a  thoroughly  worth  while  and  en- 
tertaining production,  no  praise  is  high 
enough.  It  is  the  consensus  that  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  head  your  "must"  list. 

(Guild.)  A.  Leibinger. 


Night  of  January  16 

By  Ayn  Rand 

Ayn  Rand  had  a  good  idea  but  he 
drowned  it  in  a  trite  story.  The  good  idea 
was  a  mystery  play  in  which  twelve  jurors, 
selected  from  the  audience,  decide  the 
ending.  The  story  concerns  Karen  Andre, 
mistress  and  secretary  to  Joachim  Faulk- 
ner, who  is  on  trial  for  his  murder.  From 
the  Krueger  case  the  author  has  borrowed 
the  Swedish  swindler,  who  foresaw  the 
crash  of  his  fortime;  from  the  Phillips 
case,  a  fake  suicide;  from  the  Rothstein 
case,  murder  in  an  airplane;  and  from 
the  Vanderbilt  case,  the  servant  who  gloats 
in  telling  of  her  employer's  moral  lapses. 

Sarah  Padden,  in  the  role  of  the  servant, 
shouts  her  obscene  descriptions  at  the 
audience  to  their  evident  discomforture. 
Arthur  Pierson,  however,  in  the  role  of 
Sigurd  Jungquist,  secretary,  who  suc- 
ceeded Karen  Andre,  manages  to  have  hys- 
terics, cry,  and  do  a  healthy  bit  of  hero- 
worshiping  without  falling  into  the 
slough  of  over-acting.  WiUiam  Bakewell 
was  an  adequate  "Guts  Regan,"  gangster 
lover  of  the  accused.  A  murder  trial  play 
without  a  prearranged  verdict  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  play  could  be  recom- 
mended. If  you  must  have  sordid  realism 
in  large  doses,  we  recommend  the  tabloids. 
They  are  much  more  economical. 

(Ambassador.)        M.  Braithwaite. 


Wintersef 

By  Maxwell  Anderson 

Through  the  sheer  ecstacy  of  his  singing 
lines,  Mr.  Anderson  has  brought  forth 
from  the  mire  of  the  Brooklyn  slums  a 
play  of  exquisite  beauty  and  universal  im- 
plications. 

Several  people  whose  lives  are  strangely 
interwined  seek  the  shelter  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  during  a  storm.  There  is  Mio,  the 
peddler's  son,  who  symbolizes  the  cry  of 
youth  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  world, 
the  eternal  seeker  after  truth  and  beauty. 
There  is  Miriamne,  the  child  with  the 
face  of  a  flower  of  flame  and  the  soul  of 
a  white  chalice.  There  is  old  Esdras,  for 
whom  Hfe  had  at  first  held  much,  then 
less,  and  then  less.  There  are  Trock  and 
Shadow  and  Garth,  to  whom  life  has  been 
more  important  than  truth,  and  whose 
souls  have  rotted  in  their  own  mire.  And 
in  Judge  Gaunt  there  is  the  symbol  of 
the  fumbling  injustice  of  the  law  courts. 

The  origin  of  the  play,  a  damning  con- 
demnation of  human  injustice,  is  quite 
obviously  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case. 
Mio,  the  son  of  an  Italian  peddler,  is  striv- 
ing to  clear  his  father's  name  from  the 
accusation  of  a  crime  for  which  he  was 
executed,  but  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
It  is  this  which  brings  Mio  to  the  home  of 
Garth  Esdras.  The  action,  which  takes 
place  in  a  single  December  day,  moves  so 
quickly  you  are  scarcely  conscious  the 
characters  are  speaking  verse  until  a  par- 
ticularly haunting  line  sets  the  blood  in 
your  veins  to  singing  like  music. 

Margo  as  Miriamne,  and  Richard  Ben- 
nett as  Judge  Gaunt,  give  sincere  and 
brilliant  performances.  But  it  is  Burgess 
Meredith  who  has  translated  the  beauty  of 
the  poet's  words  into  inspired  acting.  The 
direction  of  Guthrie  McClintic  and  the 
settings  of  Jo  Mielzincr  are  masterly  exe- 
cuted. 

For  those  who  are  accustomed  to  split 
hairs   over   realism,   it   will   seem   out   of 


place  to  put  blank  verse  into  the  mouths 
of  slum  dwellers.  However,  if  they  deny 
Mr.  Anderson  the  right  to  use  it  in  this 
instance,  the  veracity  of  any  drama  in 
verse  is  threatened.  Furthermore,  Win- 
terset  has  more  significant  implications 
than  technique.  It  is  the  drama  of  earth- 
born  men  and  women.  It  is  the  song  of 
youth,  of  truth,  of  the  unyielding  soul. 
(Martin  Beck.)  M.  Lavin. 

Blind  Alley 

By  James  Warwick 

Into  the  quiet  living  room  of  Anthony 
Shelby,  professor  of  psychology,  comes 
Hal  "Wilson,  gangster  extraordinary,  with 
a  small  retinue  of  .  gunmen.  Wilson  is 
forced  to  use  Doctor  Shelby's  home  as  a 
hideout  for  twenty-four  hours. 

There  ensues  between  psychologist  and 
gangster  a  battle  of  wits  in  which  the 
former,  naturally,  has  the  upper  hand. 
As  a  law-abiding  citizen,  he  feels  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  use  his  knowledge  of 
psychology  to  destroy  forever  the  gun- 
man's criminal  tendencies  or  to  ruin  him 
in  the  attempt.  By  merciless  probing  he 
discovers  that  Wilson's  first  antisocial  act 
was  committed  when  his  mother  fell  short 
of  his  ideal.  He  retraces  his  criminal  de- 
velopment, the  development  of  this  over- 
powering urge  to  kill.  Then  he  presents 
to  the  gangster  a  picture  of  himself  as  he 
is,  running  headlong  into  a  "blind  alley," 
from  which  death  by  his  own  hand  or  by 
the  police,  will  be  the  only  escape.  He 
leaves  Wilson  an  abject,  sniveling  crea- 
ture, stripped  of  all  bravado  and  false 
heroics.  In  desperation,  he  accepts  sui- 
cide as  the  only  solution. 

Blind  Alley  is  strong  stuff,  to  put  it 
bluntly.  But  its  very  strength  makes  it 
the  engrossing  and  intense  bit  of  drama 
that  it  is.  Roy  Hargravc,  as  Hal  Wilson, 
lives  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  superb  emo- 
tional performer,  his  acting  in  this  part 
being   absolutely   thrilling;   George   Cou- 
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louris  endows  the  role  of  the  psychologist 
with  the  restraint  and  flexibility  that  are 
always  characteristic  of  his  performances. 
In  lesser  parts,  James  Truex,  son  of  the 
renowned  Ernest,  Katherine  Warren  and 
Ruth  Fallows  distinguish  themselves.  Miss 
Fallows  is  the  inevitable  gun  moll,  skirt, 
or  what-have-you! 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  Blind  Alley's  psychology; 
but  as  for  its  drama — that  is  both  sound 
and  satisfying. 

(Morosco.)  K.  Shea. 

Parneil 

By  Elsie  Schauffler 

If  the  stuff  of  tragedy  is  found  in  a  great 
fall,  then  the  life  of  Charles  Stuart  Par- 
neil strikes  a  universal  chord.  With  the 
sheer  brilliance  of  his  intellect  and  the 
magnetism  of  his  personality,  Parneil  grew 
to  the  position  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  "Uncrowned  King  of  Ireland" 
and  the  love  of  all  her  people.  For  Par- 
neil was  more  than  a  poHtician;  he  was 
a  statesman.  Then  he  met  Katherine 
O'Shea.  As  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
play  remarks,  he  was  not  the  first  man 
to  fall  through  love  of  a  woman,  nor  yet 
the  last.  The  tragedy  of  the  fall  of 
Parneil  has  twofold  implications.  He  suf- 
fered the  heartbreak  of  a  strong  man  who 
has  fallen  spiritually  and  he  suffered  the 
heartbreak  of  a  briUiant  statesman  who 
has  seen  a  long-sought  goal  slip  from  his 
grasp.  For  if  Charles  Parneil  had  never 
met  Katherine  O'Shea,  Home  Rule  would 
long  ago  have  been  brought  into  Ireland. 
The  subject  of  the  play  in  the  hands  of 
a  less  sensitive  dramatist  would  have  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  for  sensational- 
ism. But  the  author,  without  smugness, 
has  called  on  her  audience  to  view  her 
characters  with  pity,  not  approval,  and 
as  a  result  has  created  a  strong  and  mov- 
ing drama.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
theater  that  a  playwright  with  the  finish 
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of  Elsie  Schauffler  should  have  died  before 
her  play  had  been  produced.  She  has 
shown  a  nice  feeling  for  the  right  word 
and  a  feeling  for  the  dramatic  in  her 
choice  of  scenes.  There  is  not  a  barren 
patch  in  the  sparkling  dialogue  which  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  for  an  author 
dealing  with  a  historical  subject. 

The  acting  honors  go  to  Margaret 
Rawlings  for  her  performance  as  Mrs. 
O'Shea.  It  is  her  first  appearance  on 
Broadway  since  1931,  and  she  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  it.  Efiie  Shannon  as 
Aunt  Ben,  Phyllis  Connard  as  Clara 
Wood,  Barry  Macollum  as  Tom  Murphy, 
and  Edward  McNamara  as  Michael  Davitt 
all  do  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  per- 
formance of  George  Curzon  as  Parneil  is 
sincere  and  intelligent  but  it  lacks  fire. 
It  is  diflScult  to  see  in  him  the  mag- 
netism and  personal  charm  that  made  Par- 
neil an  idol.  The  sweeping  old-school  ges- 
tures he  uses  on  occasion  take  away  from 
his  most  dramatic  scenes.  The  direction 
of  Guthrie  McClintic  is  excellent.  The 
timing  of  the  play  is  perfect  and,  of 
course,  Stewart  Chaney  performs  magic 
with  the  costumes  and  the  sets. 

(Ethel  Barrymore.)  M.  Lavin, 

Porgy  and  Bess 

By  George  Gershwin 

Many  years  ago  George  Gershwin  was  in- 
spired to  write  an  opera  from  Du  Bose 
Heyward's  novel  Porgy,  but  it  was  not 
until  this  year  that  it  became  a  reality. 
America's  first  folk  opera  was  born  at 
the  Alvin  on  October  10th.  From  the 
capable  hands  of  Gershwin,  Heyward  and 
Mamouhan  we  expected  something  fine 
but  we  scarcely  dared  hope  for  the  mas- 
terful piece  of  work  which  was  presented 
to  an  appreciative  audience  that  night. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  novel  lent 
itself  so  admirably  to  opera  but  it  also 
needed  adroit  handling  and  adaptation. 
The  whole  musical  score  has  an  unques- 


tionably  authentic  tone,  due  in  part  to 
Mr.  Gershwin's  ability  to  use  the  Negro 
dialect  so  naturally.  The  actors  possess 
that  almost  nonexistent  genius  for  sing- 
ing and  acting  with  equal  ease.  Todd 
Brown,  a  newcomer  to  the  New  York 
stage,  is  superb  in  the  part  of  Porgy, 
especially  in  his  number,  "I  Got  Plenty  o' 
Nothin'."  Anne  Brown,  in  the  part  of 
Bess,  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  use  her 
charming  voice.  The  production  all  in 
all  is  a  delight,  and  will  repay  your  in- 
terest. 

(Alvin.)  H.  Regan. 


A  Touch  of  Brimstone 

By  Leonore  Kaghan  and  Anita  Philips 

A  Touch  of  Brimstone  has  Roland  Yotmg, 
it  has  Mary  Philips,  and  it  has  a  good  con- 
flict, but  this  play  would  need  a  lot  more 
than  that  to  make  us  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  bored,  but 
to  be  unpleasantly  bored  is  adding  insult 
to  injury.  It  is  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness when  an  author  has  to  resort  to  an 
overdose  of  unhealthy  dialogue  in  an  at- 
tempt to  wring  a  few  laughs  from  his 
audience.  While  the  performances  of  the 
actors  were  adequate  if  not  inspired,  the 
theme  of  the  story  did  not  justify  its 
existence.  The  author  creates  a  domestic 
conflict  between  a  husband  and  wife,  por- 
trayed by  Roland  Young  and  Mary  Phihps 
respectively,  and  as  far  as  we  were  able 
to  discern,  the  conflict  is  still  raging  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act.  We  might  have 
missed  the  point  but  the  ending  left  us 
with  the  sensation  that  our  parachute  had 
burst  in  mid-air.  If  a  quiet  evening  of 
relaxation  is  what  you  are  seeking  we 
would  recommend  the  home  fireside  and 
Uncle  Don. 

(Golden.)  C.  Brennan. 


Remember  fhe  Day 

By  Philo  Higley  and  Philip  Dunning 

With  his  usual  dexterity  Frankie  Thomas 
manages  to  walk  ofF  with  the  acting  hon- 
ors from  Remember  the  Day,  even  though 
Francesca  Bruning  and  Russell  Hardie  are 
his  co-players. 

Briefly,  the  plot  centers  about  a  thir- 
teen-year-old boy,  youthfully  idealistic, 
who  becomes  infatuated  with  his  charm- 
ing and  youthful  teacher,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Francesca  Bruning.  However, 
even  a  school  teacher  isn't  safe  from  the 
dart  of  Cupid,  especially  when  there  is  a 
charming  young  athletic  instructor  about, 
ably  portrayed  by  Russell  Hardie,  for- 
merly of  Hollywood. 

The  discovery  of  this  love  affair  by  the 
young,  impressionable  lad  leads  to  dra- 
matic complications  that  furnish  the  cli- 
max of  this  comedy  of  recollection.  It 
sounds  very  simple,  and  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  it  is  also  well  and  naturally 
acted,  smoothly  directed;  and  it  has 
charmingly  youthful  dialogue  and  a  grand 
quartette  of  pinafored,  pig-tailed  little 
girls.  All  these  things,  plus  an  excellent 
interpretation  by  Frankie  Thomas  make 
Remember  the  Day  well  worth  anybody's 
two  hours.  It  really  must  be  good.  Even 
George  Jean  Nathan  liked  it. 

(National.)  K.  Shea. 


Lef  Freedom  Ring 

By  Albert  Bein 

With  no  well-known  names,  little  if  any, 
love  story,  and  very  sparsely  scattered 
humor.  Let  Freedom  Ring  tried  to  im- 
press and  please  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  theater-going  public.  And  failed, 
of  course. 

Albert  Bein,  in  writing  this  play,  de- 
sired to  portray  the  conditions  of  the 
southern     textile    workers  —   the    "lint 
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heads."  However,  his  propaganda  is  too 
blatant,  too  preachy.  Had  he  presented 
his  theme  more  subtly,  he  would  have 
more  than  made  up  for  the  loss  of  viril- 
ity by  the  gain  in  universal  appeal. 

This  is  almost  the  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  Let  Freedom  Ring.  The  cast 
on  the  whole  did  excellently.  Shepperd 
Strudwick  was  especially  good  as  a  har- 
assed millworker. 

There  are  scenes  in  Let  Freedom  Ring 
that  are  inspiring  and  upHfting;  and  then 
it  rants.  That  is  where  the  audience 
walks  out. 

(This  play  has  closed.)         K.  Shea. 

There's  Wisdom  in  Women 

By  M.  Kesselring 

"But  there's  wisdom  in  women 
of  more  than  they  have  known, 
And  thoughts  go  blowing  through  them 
are  wiser  than  their  own." 

These  two  lines  from  Ruf>ert  Brooke  sup- 
ply the  piece  with  its  title.  But  of  what 
this  wisdom  consists  is  rather  difficult  to 
discover.  Or  maybe  it's  what  every 
woman  knows.  According  to  Mr.  Kessel- 
ring, it  seems  to  lie  chiefly  in  their  ability 
to  get  their  man,  and  hold  him. 

The  play  has  to  do  with  a  musical 
genius,  a  concert  pianist,  who  wants  what 
he  wants  and  generally  takes  it,  the 
women  included.  However,  anticipation 
to  him  is  more  pleasant  that  reaHzation; 
his  enthusiasm  wanes  rapidly.  His  wife, 
Margalo,  is  aware  of  this  fact.  "When 
another  woman  comes  along  who  is  also 
clever  enough  to  see  it,  Margalo  success- 
fully gets  rid  of  her  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  "framing  them."  Margalo  and 
the  artistic  Leon  are  finally  reconciled 
through  the  music  they  both  love.     The 


attractive  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  very  effective 
as  the  temperamental  genius  and  also  gives 
a  fine  performance  on  the  piano.  Glenn 
Anders,  as  Leon's  manager  and  friend,  has 
an  opportunity  to  be  very  amusing.  Ruth 
"Weston  as  Margalo,  the  wife  who  under- 
stands, gives  a  convincing  performance. 
Although  There's  Wisdom  in  Women 
is  not  a  great  play,  it  does  afford  a  pleas- 
ant evening's  entertainment. 

R.  Petersen. 


The  Children's  Hour 

By  Lillian  Hellman 

Although  it  opened  last  year,  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour  is  still  holding  its  own  among 
the  later  offerings  on  the  boards  in  and 
around  Broadway,  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  something.  Lillian  Hell- 
man's  drama  about  the  complete  wreck- 
age of  two  lives  by  a  vindicative  school- 
child  is  tactfully  and  impressively  written, 
and  convincingly  presented.  The  theme, 
a  delicate  one,  might  easily  have  been 
overdone,  or  made  rather  vulgar  but  Miss 
Hellman's  treatment  of  it,  striking  just 
the  right  note  of  restraint,  prevents  both 
of  these  possibilities.  And  the  sensitive 
performances  turned  in  by  the  entire  cast, 
in  whose  power  it  was  to  either  make  or 
break  the  piece,  crown  the  author's  work 
with  success.  The  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  the  vicious  and  badly-bal- 
anced child  who  causes  all  the  trouble  is 
especially  fine  and  deserving  of  sincere 
commendation.  You  will  despise  Florence 
McGee  in  the  role,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  will  be  paying  tribute  to  her  genius. 
If  you  haven't  seen  The  Children's  Hour 
as  yet  don't  miss  it.  Seeing  it  is  an  un- 
forgettable experience. 

(Maxine  Elliott.)  R.  Petersen. 
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Phone  STerUng  3-9221 


Goetz's 

Qonfectionery  and  Luncheonette 

"Meet  me  at  Goetz's" 


• 

Now  Serving 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

(from  5  to  8  p.  m.) 


Homemade  Ice  Cream  Visit  our  new  collegiate 

and   Candies  rendezvous! 
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McCarthy  &  Simon 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

7-9  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 

Specialists  in 

School  Uniforms,  Qioir  Vestments,  Caps, 
Gowns,  Hoods  for  All  Degrees 

Outfitters  to  over  500  Schools  and  Colleges 

Write  for  samples  or  representative 


TELEPHONE  MARKET  3-2296  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Loren,  Murchison  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

JEWELERS  and  STATIONERS 

OFFICIAL  JEWELERS  FOR  THE  ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 
CLASS  RINGS 

Club  and  Fraternity  Pins,  Medals  and  Trophies 
Platinum  and  Fine  Jewelry  Dance  Favors 
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Club  Ryerson 

ST.    lOSEPH^S 
EATING  PLACE 


Still  the  Same  Home  Cooking  and  Baking 
by  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Van  Berkel 

Comer  Ryerson  Street  and  Willoughby  Avenue 


STerling 
3-S4S6 


Special  Luncheon,  40c 
Dinner,  5-8,  50c 


Phone  TRiangle  5-5860 

Clinton  Florist 

D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 

Fresh  Cut  Flowers 
Always  on  Hand 


Wedding  and  Floral  Designs 
Promptly  Attended  to 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Secretarial 
School 


Secretarial 
Business  Machines 
"Brush-up"  Courses 

• 

Flexible  Hours  to  Fill  Out 
College  Program 

202  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Opp.  A.  &  S.) 

MRS.  M.  C.  BAIRD, 
Principal 

TRiangle  J -85 51 
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The 

Pauiist 

Press 


(printers  and 
(publishers 


401  WEST  yjTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Student 
Progress  Plarming 

•  Individualiied  m*tho<li  ol  inoniction  iA 
Bookkeeping,  Shorlhand,  Typawriting, 
Calculating  and  Buiinait  Machinat. 
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In  Silence 

Silence! 

In  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  garden; 

A  moon  waning, 

Sinking  deep  in  the  sky. 

Silence! 

In  Joseph  of  Arimathea*s  garden; 

A  dawn  breaking, 

Growing  red  on  the  horizon. 

In  the  silence  a  Man  walked. 

The  moon  hung,  hesitating,  on  the  earth*s  rim. 

Across  the  earth  the  sun  so  gloriously  rose. 

In  the  silvery  rays  of  the  moon — 

In  the  reddening  rays  of  the  sun — 

Stood  the  God  of  both. 

Moon  and  sun  hailing  His  Glory. 

Momentarily! 

Across  the  garden,  sun-moon 
Greeted  each  other, 
Adoring  their  Master. 

Silently! 

Across  the  earth,  sun-moon 
Mingled  silver  and  golden  rays 
This  first  Easter  morn. 

Peggy  Magee,  *38, 
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Emerson   as   Essayist 


The  nearest  parallel  to  an  essay  of  Emerson  is  a  symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven. It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Emerson  to  Beethoven  but  the  essay 
and  the  symphony  become  methods  of  expression  of  the  philosophy  of 
both  men,  essentially  a  transcendental  one.  Beethoven  fashioned  his  pat- 
tern for  life  in  notes;  Emerson  fashioned  his  in  words.  Neither  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  They  are  appealing  to  the  intellect.  The  musi- 
cian and  the  man  of  letters  constantly  urge  the  need  of  man's  maintenance 
of  his  individuality  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  beauty  of  nature  is  not 
sensuous;  it  is  mystical.  Emerson's  confidence  in  his  doctrine  is  just  as 
evident  in  his  essays  as  is  the  confidence  of  Beethoven  in  his  final  move- 
ments. Emerson's  rich  phrases  are  as  unfaltering  as  Beethoven's  clear 
themes.    Deeply,  sublimely,  they  sing  of  the  life  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  in  The  American  Scholar  that  Emerson  sets  forth  his  pattern 
for  living.  To  be  a  man  and  a  scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  the  meaning, 
the  individual  must  study  nature  and  consider  the  past,  evolving  both 
into  positive  action.  Nature,  for  Emerson,  was  but  a  means  to  a  greater 
knowledge  of  man.  The  mystical  spirit  in  nature  which  spoke  to  the  soul 
of  man,  spoke  to  him  of  himself,  of  his  eternal  destiny,  of  his  soul, — the 
supreme  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  in  nature.  The  maxims,  study 
nature,  and  know  thyself,  eventually  become  one  since  this  man  has  be- 
come a  part  of  that  abstracted,  transcendental  truth,  nature. 

The  influence  of  the  past  comes  to  the  scholar  from  books.  But 
books,  says  Emerson,  are  for  nothing  but  to  inspire.  If  they  produce  no 
thought,  no  enlargement  of  view,  no  contemplation  of  life,  they  have  no 
worth.  This  thought  must  be  followed  by  action.  Only  by  living  can 
one  know  life.  Action  then  produces  thought.  This  cycle  becomes  the 
salvation  of  the  thinking  man,  gives  him  all  it  is  possible  to  gain  from 
this  life. 

The  scholar  incurs  duties  from  these  functions.  He  is  obliged  to 
impart  his  findings,  as  did  Emerson,  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  must,  as 
a  duty  to  himself,  develop  self-trust.  The  character  of  men  thus  formed 
will  prove  the  salvation  of  American  government  and  ideals. 

In  Self -Reliance  y  Emerson  strikes  the  note  of  individualism,  found 
in  part  in  nearly  all  of  his  essays.  To  be  a  man  one  must  be  a  noncon- 
formist. Freedom  of  thought  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  well  developed 
mind.  At  some  period  in  his  education  a  man  will  come  to  realize  he 
must  develop  his  own  thought.  Man  should  rely  upon  himself,  trust  his 
own  soul  because  it  is  an  expression  of  God's  infinity.  When  one  trusts 
his  own  soul,  he  trusts  God.    This  self-reliance  will  have  an  influence,  es- 
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pecially  on  the  religious  act.  Prayer  no  longer  is  a  calling  upon  God  for 
the  finite  things  of  life  but  becomes  a  union  with  His  Spirit  wherein  man, 
like  God,  contemplates  the  things  of  this  life  and  the  things  of  eternity 
and  pronounces  them  good.  Art,  literature,  and  society  will,  upon  the 
realization  of  the  need  of  fostering  self-reliance,  lose  all  their  imitative 
qualities  and  show  the  influence  of  men  who  do  not  defer  to  popular 
opinion  and  who  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  carry  out  their  ideals. 

Compensation  shows  again  Emerson's  belief  in  the  universal  evi- 
dence of  God  in  the  things  of  life.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  omni- 
presence of  God  is  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in  all  of  life's  realities. 
His  goodness  and  justice  are  embodied  in  the  constant  action  and  reaction 
we  find  in  the  world.  To  say  that  justice  is  not  done  here  is  to  speak 
falsely.  There  is  always  a  law  of  compensation.  Its  workings  may  not 
always  be  apparent  but  its  presence  is  undeniable.  Every  good  act  has  its 
reward;  every  evil  one  its  punishment  in  fear  and  remorse.  A  man  pays 
and  pays  dearly  for  all  wealth,  every  debt  to  society,  every  debt  to 
himself. 

It  is  always  with  abstractions  that  Emerson  is  dealing  in  his  methodi- 
cal way.  His  consideration  of  them  in  his  essays,  such  as  the  one  on 
friendship,  or  on  nature,  is  profound,  purposeful.  He  is  attempting  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  values,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  young  America. 
He  felt  that  he  could  speak  for  the  inarticulate  but  thinking  soul  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  he  welcomed  the  confident, 
thoughtful  voice  of  Walt  Whitman.  To  discover  Emerson  is  to  discover 
the  spirit  of  early  nineteenth  century  America;  all  her  sincerity,  all  her 
ambition,  all  her  proud  confidence  and  optimism;  all  her  foolish,  diluted 
idealistic  philosophy,  all  her  arrogance,  the  very  depths  of  her  middle 
class,  homely  soul,  the  soul  of  the  youth  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  cheap 
phrases  of  cynicism  nor  even  yet  the  childish  tears  of  disillusion  but  who 
lives  the  struggle  and  triumph  of  a  simple  existence  with  clear  courage 
and  sublime  trust.  Margaret  Fay,  *38. 

Sfreamlef 

From  the  spring  with  rippled  paces, 
Moist  it  rises,  splashes,  laces 
Silver  lines  with  silver  graces. 
Plunging  over  laurel  seed. 
Clutching  at  the  mountain  weed. 

Now  it  touches  placid  places. 

Separates,  and  dimly  traces 

Varied  paths,  but  still  it  races 

Onward  to  the  lonely  call 

Of  the  rugged  waterfall. 

Maureen  Riordan,  *39. 
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Miss   Bessie 


Miss  Bessie's  stare  moved  from  the  purple-misted  mountains  beyond 
her  kitchen  window;  one  hand,  smeared  with  flour  from  the  cookie  bat- 
ter, flew  to  her  throat.  Some  one  had  come  noiselessly  up  the  walk,  and 
was  standing  in  the  open  doorway  behind  her.  She  turned  slowly,  with 
a  strange,  inexplicable  fear;  people  came  to  visit  so  seldom  since  Muriel 
had  died. 

"Good  morning!"  Miss  Bessie  hardly  heard  the  calm  greeting.  Her 
faded  old  eyes,  watering  in  the  early  sunlight,  were  held  fascinated  by  the 
other  woman's — black,  they  were,  with  a  cold  opaqueness  which  sug- 
gested no  emotion  .  .  .  and  yet  they  were  not  unfriendly.  .  .  . 

Miss  Bessie  recovered  with  a  start.  This  was  ridiculous,  and  very 
rude.  "Please  come  in  and  take  a  chair.  I'm  baking,  you  see;  not  that  I 
really  care  anything  about  pastry,  and  it's  not  particularly  good  for  me 
with  my  weak  stomach,  but  before  she  died,  Muriel  (that's  my  sister,  you 
know)  told  me  always  to  bake  on  Tuesdays.  I  do  it  in  her  memory." 
Miss  Bessie  shed  a  few  easy  tears,  and  pulled  a  chair  forward  for  her  guest. 

The  woman  seated  herself  with  a  careless  grace.  She  was  young, 
tall,  with  a  loose  knot  of  black  hair  worn  low  on  her  neck,  a  frame  for 
a  handsome,  impassive  face.  She  looked  back  at  Miss  Bessie  and  smiled 
faintly.  "I  guess  you're  wondering  who  I  am.  I've  been  working  at 
the  MacDaniel  farm  in  the  valley.  My  name  is  Anna  Dwight.  Mrs. 
MacDaniel  was  worrying  about  you,  an  old  woman  living  up  here  alone, 
and  she  sent  me  up  to  work  for  you." 

Miss  Bessie  fairly  shrilled  in  her  anger.  "Lands'  sakes!  The  nerve 
of  Jean  Arnold,  calling  me  an  old  woman!  She's  sixty-two  if  a  day,  and 
I  was  always  a  grade  behind  her  in  school.  She  has  a  mean  tongue,  and  I 
remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  wonder  Mac  would  have 
her I'd  like  to  see  her  again,"  she  continued,  as  all  the  pain  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  past  came  floating  back.     "It's  more  than  a  year — " 

Anna  Dwight  asked  with  gentleness,  as  if  afraid  of  interrupting, 
"Where  shall  I  put  my  things?";  and  Miss  Bessie,  her  mind  absorbed  in 
recalling  the  details  of  some  youthful,  forgotten  escapade,  responded 
mechanically,  "In  the  spare  room,  under  the  eaves." 

Within  a  week,  the  old  lady  stopped  demanding  of  herself,  "Now, 
why  ever  did  I  let  her  stay?"  Anna  Dwight  moved  silently  and  efficient- 
ly about  the  house.  If  sometimes  she  rearranged  furniture  and  bric-a- 
brac  to  suit  her  own  taste,  Miss  Bessie  never  questioned  her  right  to  do  so. 
With  the  habitual  acquiescence  of  a  lifetime,  she  would  think,  "I  suppose 
it  does  look  best  that  way.     Anyhow,  it's  a  change." 
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There  were  many  changes  in  that  week.  Anna  brought  her  mistress 
breakfast  in  bed — a  slice  of  toast,  some  orange  juice,  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
To  Miss  Bessie,  the  fare  looked  meager;  with  an  eflFrontery  that  shocked 
herself,  she  suggested  bacon  and  eggs. 

"That's  all  the  city  folks  eat  for  breakfast,"  she  was  told  briefly. 
Miss  Bessie  sighed.  It  was  embarrassing,  really,  to  have  "hired  help" 
who  knew  so  much  more  about  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  thing  than  a 
body  herself.  But  if  the  city  people  preferred  to  skimp  on  their  morn- 
ing meal,  it  must  be  good  to  do  so.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  had  been 
feeling  sick  lately — she  had  overeaten. 

She  broached  Anna  on  the  subject  later  that  morning.  The  servant 
veiled  her  eyes,  and  bent  over  the  dishes  she  was  washing.  "If  you  don't 
feel  well,  Miss  Bessie,  you  shouldn't  eat  meat  or  bread — only  vegetables. 
Meat  and  bread  are  very  bad  for  a  weak  stomach.  A  lady  I  knew  wouldn't 
listen  to  advice  about  a  condition  like  yours.  She  fairly  stuffed  herself, 
and  she  died  in  awful  pain.    The  poor  thing  must  have  been  your  age." 

Miss  Bessie  leaned  against  the  wall,  terrified  by  such  proximity  to  the 
cold,  dead  grave,  and  all  the  unknown  things  that  lay  beyond.  From 
then  on,  Anna  served  her  nothing  but  vegetables.  Miss  Bessie,  sitting  to 
a  meal  of  boiled  cabbage  and  summer  squash,  would  have  regretful  vi- 
sions of  spring  lamb  and  the  bread  hot  from  the  oven  which  Anna  pre- 
pared for  herself.  A  few  resentful  tears  would  embitter  the  unappetizing 
mess;  she  frequently  arose  from  the  table  still  hungry.  Once  she  asked, 
"Do  you  really  think  just  a  little  bread  would  hurt  me?  I  feel  much  bet- 
ter now."  But  Anna  only  gave  her  a  cold  stare,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words  that  if  she  wanted  to  die,  she  could  go  right  ahead.  Miss  Bessie, 
chilled  and  repelled,  but  full  of  a  holy  dread,  ate  nothing  but  vegetables. 

One  morning,  early  in  August,  the  old  lady  put  on  a  fresh  calico 
dress  and  bonnet,  tied  up  her  sagging  throat  with  a  narrow  velvet  ribbon, 
and  took  a  big  basket  over  her  arm.  She  was  halfway  down  the  path  to 
the  steep  mountain  road  when  Anna  saw  her,  and  called  to  her  from  the 
kitchen  window. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Miss  Bessie?" 

"Marketing.     I  haven't  been  to  the  village  in  a  very  long  time." 

"Come  back;  I  have  to  talk  to  you."  Anna  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  walk,  drying  her  hands  on  the  hem  of  her  apron.  Miss  Bessie  slowly 
and  painfully  re-ascended  the  hill. 

The  two  women  stood  facing  each  other.  Anna  spoke  with  a  quiet 
impressiveness.  "It  is  time  I  told  you  the  truth.  You  must  never  go  to 
the  valley  again.  Miss  Bessie.  You  do  not  know  what  they  say  of  you 
down  there."  Anna's  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper.  "They  say  that 
you  mutter  to  yourself,  and  cast  evil  spells  over  anyone  you  speak  to. 
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When  the  moon  is  full,  they  have  heard  you  singing  strange  songs  in  the 
hills,  and  they  have  seen  you  wandering  along  the  roads  in  the  winter- 
time, barefooted  in  the  snow.  The  children  call  you  the  witch  of  the 
mountain.  Why  do  you  suppose  none  of  your  friends  have  come  to  see 
you?  I  felt  sorry  for  you,  and  promised  to  keep  you  up  here,  away  from 
people.     You  must  do  now  as  I  order." 

Miss  Bessie  had  let  the  basket  fall  to  the  ground.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all;  her  mind  grasped  at  irrelevant  things,  and,  from  a  self- 
protective  instinct,  would  not  relinquish  them.  It  seemed  Anna  was 
much  taller  than  she,  and  wasn't  she  stupid  not  to  have  noticed  it  before 
.  .  .  the  mist  in  the  valley  looked  very  soft,  and  billowy  and  comfortable. 
She  should  be  able  to  step  down  on  it,  and  walk  far  across  the  next  peace- 
ful mountain;  surely  the  white  abyss  would  be  as  firm  and  as  real  as  this 
shifting  ground  beneath  her  feet.  .  .  .  Mutter  to  herself?  She  probably 
did,  being  so  much  alone;  but  no  doubt  she  would  have  been  sensible 
enough  to  wear  shoes  if  she  walked  in  the  snow  at  night.  "No,  no!  I 
never  left  the  house  at  night!**  she  remonstrated  fiercely  with  herself.  .  .  . 
It  was  no  use — she  must  have,  if  people  said  they  had  seen  her.  As  for 
these  friends — these  busybodies — snug  with  their  families,  sheltered  by 
the  mountain,  she  would  go  to  them,  tell  them  that  she  was  a  lonely  old 
woman,  but  quite  sane. . . .  That  would  never  do.  They  would  seize  her, 
lock  her  in  an  iron  cage,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  screams.  .  .  . 

She  realized  abruptly  that  she  was  uttering  short,  breathless  shrieks, 
and  that  Anna  was  shaking  her  roughly.  "Miss  Bessie,  listen  to  me.  You 
will  be  safe  up  here  with  me,  under  my  care.  You  have  gotten  very  weak 
lately,  so  I  will  tend  to  everything.'* 

Miss  Bessie  turned  away  and  stumbled  blindly  into  the  house,  despair 
in  every  movement.  In  that  minute  all  the  suppressed  hatred  of  her  life 
was  centered  on  this  unfamiliar,  detached  woman  who  had  entered  her 
home  and  held  her  dominated  in  every  action.  But  her  intelligence,  never 
very  clear,  faltered  now  before  the  task  of  battling  this  destructive 
power. 

Always  there  had  been  a  strong  person  to  force  her  weak  will.  She 
remembered  the  expression  on  her  mother's  face,  long  ago,  when  she 
wanted  to  go  to  training  school.  She  had  sacrificed  marriage  to  her  sis- 
ter*s  scorn.  (Muriel's  staid,  thirty-year-old  snort,  "Alex  Tyson,  the  vil- 
lage idiot,"  came  drifting  eerily  through  the  late  flowers,  borne  on  the 
falling  leaves.)  She  had  been  weak,  but  surely,  dear  God,  weakness  did 
not  merit  this! 

Once,  as  she  sat  there,  Anna  paused  in  the  window  and  took  stock  of 
the  situation.  Miss  Bessie,  she  could  see,  was  growing  very  thin.  The 
flesh  on  cheeks  and  neck  hung  in  folds,  her  white  hair  was  untidy  and 
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her  dress  none  too  clean.  Anna  shrugged.  Life  waned  so  easily  because 
of  despair  and  a  constant  gnawing  hunger  ...  the  old  lady  wasn't  putting 
up  any  fight  at  all. 

The  snow  fell  early  in  the  mountains  that  year.  Miss  Bessie  huddled 
over  the  kitchen  fire,  feeling  the  cold  settle  to  her  very  marrow.  Anna 
tended  briskly  to  the  housework  and  then  took  up  her  knitting.  The  si- 
lence that  lay  between  the  two  women  was  a  tangible,  poisonous  thing. 
Miss  Bessie  wept  nervously.  Anna  folded  her  handsome  thin  lips  a  little 
more  closely;  her  brow  was  perfectly  smooth,  and  her  black  hair  gleamed 
like  copper  in  the  firelight  when  she  bent  her  head. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  storm,  Miss  Bessie,  driven  past 
endurance,  retired  early  to  her  unheated  room.  She  was  too  exhausted 
even  to  think  or  to  hate,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Much  later  she  awoke  from  a  dream  that  Anna  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  staring  at  her.  She  kept  her  head  turned  away  from  the  door, 
although  she  knew  the  dream  was  true.  .  .  .  The  world  was  all  white  and 
black,  like  mourning — the  white  moon  on  the  glowing  snow,  and  the 
sloped  black  line  of  the  mountain,  and  black  branches  against  the  stars — 
the  moonlight  lay  on  her  thin  white  hair,  and  she  felt  that  her  face  was 
turning  black,  slowly  black  with  terror — over  in  the  doorway  was  a 
white  blur  beneath  a  black — Anna*s  white  gown,  with  her  hair  falling 
to  her  shoulders.  Miss  Bessie  thought,  "This  silence  is  so  horrible  that  I 
must  break  it,  but  I  cannot  scream,  or  say  a  word.  I  cannot  stay  here  any 
longer.  I  will  leave  the  house  to  her  and  go  barefoot  in  the  snow  to  the 
vaUey." 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  walked  across  the  room.  Surprisingly,  Anna 
stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass.  Feeling  her  way  in  the  heavy  darkness,  she 
moved  down  the  hall  to  the  staircase.  She  could  go  no  farther.  Anna, 
she  knew,  was  willing  with  all  her  strength  that  she  stay  there. 

Laughter  echoed  down  the  hall.  "You  may  go  down  the  stairs  now, 
Miss  Bessie."  She  stepped  forward,  lost  her  balance,  and  plunged  head- 
long. 

Anna,  up  in  the  hall,  paused  a  minute,  planning.  Even  if  she  were 
dead  it  would  make  no  difference.  The  villagers  would  believe  that 
she  had  become  violent.  "Miss  Bessie!**  she  called;  and  then,  louder, 
"Miss  Bessie!" 

There  was  only  silence. 

Anna  went  to  her  room  and  lit  a  candle.  Holding  it  high,  she 
started  down  the  stairs.  As  she  did  so,  she  called  gently,  "Miss  Bessie!" 
as  if  to  make  sure. 

Doris  Devlin,  *37. 
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Easter  Poems 


Chrlsfus  Resurrexit 

Out  of  the  night, 

Out  of  the  sombre  east, 

A  living  sun  has  risen, 

Has  riven  the  gray  walls 

That  closed  it  oflf  from  sight 

Last  night 

When  it  sank  down,  dripping  red, 

Biimt  out,  sacrificed,  and  dead. 

Genevieve  Wright,  '37. 


Easter 

God  made  Himself  a  lily, 

A  glowing  burst  of  whiteness  o'er  the  tomb  where  Mary  wept, 
Golden-centered;  its  radiant  petals  swirled  and  swept 
High  into  the  firmament  over  Galilee. 

Dorothy  Duffy,  '36. 


To  Silence 

0  Silence, 

1  have  known  you  oft 
At  dawn  of  day 

Before  the  sun  appeared — 
Or  when  you  offered  tribute 
To  a  single  tree. 
And  I  have  praised  in  song 
The  beauty  brought  to  earth 
By  you  at  eventide, 
And  the  purity  of  snow 
Made  peaceful  by  your  calm. 

But  I  have  loved  you  best 
In  the  flicker  of  a  candle 
That  threw  upon  the  wall 
The  shadow  of  the  Cross. 

Angeline  Letbinger,  '38, 
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Clair  De  Lune 

Lying  awake  at  night  has  a  strange  effect  on  a  person.  When  the 
hurrying  day  is  through  and  its  strident  noises  are  hushed,  when  tense 
bodies  relax  into  the  warm  stupor  that  precedes  sleep,  senses  that  have 
been  dulled  by  constant  pressure,  find  themselves  unleashed.  Somewhere 
in  her  study  of  Peter  Abelard,  Helen  Waddell  makes  him  say  that  asceti- 
cism and  self-denial  only  serve  to  put  an  edge  on  every  sense  one  has. 
Lying  awake  in  bed  has  the  same  effect,  a  power  to  waken  sensitivity. 

Night  is  the  accepted  time  for  mystery,  the  time  when  familiar 
sounds  and  objects  lose  their  identity  and  assume  sinister,  frightening 
proportions.  Every  heartbeat  echoes  hollowly  from  the  pillow.  A 
breath  rattles  the  crisp  sheets  like  a  wind  rustling  dead  leaves.  A  sudden, 
slight  vibration  in  the  bed  springs  travels  all  the  way  up  one*s  spine  until 
every  nerve  vibrates  sympathetically;  across  the  room,  the  dim  tick  of  a 
wrist  watch  pounds  like  a  trip  hammer.  All  the  noises  made  by  a  sleeping 
family  drift  out  into  the  hallway,  the  low  moan  of  a  child  blending  with 
the  incoherent  mumbling  of  one  who  dreams  aloud. 

Suddenly,  through  the  warm  darkness,  a  pistol  shot  rings  out;  only  a 
pistol  shot  could  explain  that  startling  crack,  and  firearms  hardly  dis- 
charge unaided.  Imagination  creates  grotesque  horrors  where  common 
sense  indicates  that  new  plaster  makes  a  noisy  business  of  drying  out. 

On  nights  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  full,  there  is  white  magic  in 
the  air,  the  magic  of  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  of  witches'  tales  and 
fairy  rings.  The  hypnotic  power  of  moonlight  comes  to  life  as  a  stray 
slip  of  a  moonbeam  wanders  in.  It  draws  one  irresistibly,  while  sleep 
takes  wing.  Completely  bewitched,  one  watches  it  spread  slowly  across 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  strike  sparks  from  a  glass  doorknob,  and  dissolve  into 
a  silver  haze  in  which  everything  floats  vaguely  and  dreamily.  Shapeless 
black  masses  pile  up  in  one  corner  to  hide  unspeakable  horrors  and  an 
innocent  lamp  stands  veiled  in  deceptive  shadows.  But  moonlight  can  do 
more  than  spur  imagination  to  a  frantic  gallop;  it  may  be  a  beautiful  thing 
to  love,  a  light  whose  waning  strips  the  night  of  half  its  splendor. 

Too  often  on  summer  nights,  it  retreats  before  the  livid  glare  of  light- 
ning, that  restless  prophet  of  storm  and  noisy  disorder.  Lightning  never 
knows  the  still  peace  of  moonlight,  but  must  travel  with  wind  and 
thunder  and  driving  rain.  It  is  short-lived,  however,  and  its  violent  emo- 
tional outbursts  gradually  give  way  to  repentant  calm,  with  the  soft, 
quick  patter  of  rain  on  a  wooden  roof,  mingled  with  the  dropping  of 
acorns,  while  the  wind  brushes  gently  against  the  window  pane. 

Genevieve  Wright,  '37. 
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The  Catholic  Worker 


(This  article  is  not  a  criticism  of  "Tbe  Catholic  Worker,"  but  an  explanation.  It  is 
meant  to  build  up  the  interest  needed  to  arouse  the  students  at  least  to  read  the  paper,  which 
is  given  away  in  the  Library  every  month.) 

It  was  in  December,  1932,  that  Peter  Maurin  and  Dorothy  Day  de- 
cided to  start  The  Catholic  Worker.  The  first  issue  was  "planned,  writ- 
ten, and  edited  in  the  kitchen  of  a  tenement  on  15  th  Street,  on  subway 
platforms,  on  the  *L,'  on  ferry  boats."  The  money  needed  was  raised 
by  begging  small  contributions  from  friends.  In  May,  1933,  200  copies 
were  distributed  in  Union  Square.  Today,  less  than  three  years  later,  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  is  about  150,000. 

Dorothy  Day  had  been  an  earnest  Communist.  But  she  could  not 
subscribe  to  atheism  because  she  believed  there  must  be  a  God  to  create 
men  who  were  so  interested  in  their  fellow  men.  Her  conversion  to 
Catholicism  came  when  she  happened  to  read  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  Rerufn  Novarum,  in  which  were  contained  all  her  social  beliefs. 
The  articles  she  wrote  for  The  Sign  and  Commonweal  brought  Peter 
Maurin  to  her  door.  He  recognized  in  her  a  person  able  to  help  him 
carry  out  his  program  of  action.  He  was  a  Frenchman  who  had  lived 
and  worked  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  learned  English;  nevertheless,  he  has  a  wonderful  power  in  writing 
of  synthesizing  currents  of  thought. 

Their  plan  was  to  edit  a  labor  paper,  but  a  Catholic  labor  paper. 
They  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  a  social 
program  to  offer,  and  to  popularize  the  encyclicals  of  the  Popes.  In 
their  first  editorial  they  were  careful  to  point  out  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
radical  without  being  atheistic  or  Communistic.  Indeed,  they  wish  to 
remind  the  "respectable"  Catholics  of  today  that  Christ  was  a  radical,  and 
that  both  Peter  and  Paul  were  imprisoned  for  upholding  their  beliefs. 
But  reform,  they  believe,  must  come  from  men's  hearts,  from  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  individual's  personal  responsibility,  from  an  understanding 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  is  the  cen- 
tral social  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  thus  a  realization  of  all  it  entails 
is  necessary  in  a  time  when  there  is  a  demand  for  social  justice. 

It  is  essential  that  these  ideas  be  brought  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  The  Catholic  Worker  is  providing  an  efficient  means  of  accom- 
plishing this.  Considering  the  aim,  then,  we  must  condemn  as  unfair 
the  criticism  that  the  paper  "looks  Communistic."  It  looks  radical,  per- 
haps, but  not  Communistic.  It  may  not  have  the  finish  of  a  wealthy 
newspaper,  but  the  simplicity  of  its  make-up  is  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
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it  advocates.  To  be  convinced  that  it  is  more  dignified  than  other  radical 
sheets,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  artistic  cuts  of  Ade  Bethune.  Then, 
too,  one  must  consider  that  if  The  Catholic  Worker  is  to  be  effective 
in  fighting  non-Christian  socialism  and  Communism  it  must  use  the 
same  weapons  these  forces  use. 

With  belief  in  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  as  their  foundation,  the 
Catholic  Workers  have  adopted  the  three-point  program  of  Peter  Maurin: 

"I.     Clarification  of  Thought  through 

1 — The  Catholic  Worker,  Pamphlets,  Leaflets. 
2 — Round  Table  Discussions. 

II.     Immediate  Relief  through 

1 — The  Individual  Practice  of  the  Works  of  Mercy. 

2 — ^Houses  of  Hospitality. 

3 — ^Appeals,  not  demands,  to  existing  groups. 

ni.     Long-Range  Action 

Through  Farming  Communes,  providing  people  with 
work  but  no  wages,  and  exemplifying  production  for  use 
not  for  profits*" 

Clarification  of  thought  must  be  the  beginning,  since  a  theory  or 
plan  must  precede  all  directed  action.  In  order  to  obtain  unity  of  re- 
sult, there  must  be  unity  of  motive.  The  large  circulation  of  the  paper 
testifies  to  the  need  for  clarification  of  thought.  Discussions  are  always 
carried  on  in  groups  and  at  the  office.  Anyone  may  stop  in  at  The  Cath- 
olic Worker  office  at  any  time  to  ask  questions.  The  Workers  are  more 
than  willing  to  help  us  understand  their  viewpoint. 

Their  immediate  relief  plan  is  very  effective.  Being  Personalists, 
they  all  practice  works  of  mercy.  Their  office  serves  as  a  house  of  hospi- 
tality: the  door  is  never  locked  and  anyone  may  come  in  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  shelter  at  any  time.  Twenty-five  people  live  and  work  at  the 
office.  No  one  is  paid  a  salary;  no  one  has  any  income.  Yet  they  all  de- 
vote their  time  to  soliciting  donations  and  distributing  these  contribu- 
tions to  the  needy.  They  are  constantly  appealing  to  their  subscribers 
and  always  the  subscribers  respond  with  the  necessary  support.  The 
Workers  have  established  a  series  of  Maternity  Guilds  throughout  the  city 
where  women  may  receive  food,  clothing,  and  medical  care.  The  women 
taken  care  of  by  these  Guilds  would  otherwise  have  to  depend  on  secular 
hospitals,  which  very  often  send  them  to  birth  control  clinics.  Thus  in 
this  respect  the  Workers  are  making  practical  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
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Their  third  and  most  important  point,  the  farming  commune  ideal, 
has  been  carried  out  in  part  with  a  "half-way  house"  in  Staten  Island, 
where  children  are  given  vacations,  week-end  conferences  are  held,  the 
sick  are  cared  for,  and  a  garden  is  cultivated.  This  is  as  much  as  they 
have  been  able  to  do  with  their  limited  funds.  But  now  that  the  number 
of  their  supporters  has  increased,  now  that  more  people  regularly  answer 
their  appeals,  (especially  one  woman  who  is  donating  $1,000,  one-half  of 
her  life*s  savings)  they  can  buy  a  farm.  There  they  will  start  a  true 
farming  commune.  They  are  looking  forward  to  carrying  out  this  third 
point  because  they  are  confident  of  their  success.  Their  confidence  is 
certainly  justified  by  their  past  experiences. 

They  realize  that  in  all  these  points:  their  greatest  success  will  be  ob- 
tained by  enlisting  youth  in  their  cause,  by  training  youth  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  Thus  they  support,  and  are  supported  by  the  Campion 
Propaganda  Committees.  These  groups  were  founded  by  Dorothy 
Weston,  a  courageous  young  woman  who  has  given  up  all  financial  se- 
curity in  her  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  The  Catholic  Worker, 
Miss  Weston,  now  co-editor  with  Miss  Day,  has  organized  youth  groups 
all  over  the  country  to  study  and  to  act.  They  study  sociology  and  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  especially,  and  they  try  to  be  "non-talking  workers" 
rather  than  "talking  non- workers." 

The  charity  practiced  by  these  Catholic  Workers  is  unmistakably 
the  charity  of  Christians.  Anyone  who  reads  the  paper  can  see  that  it  is 
not  Communists  who  are  exhorting  us  to  pray  and  sacrifice.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  who  read  The  Catholic  Worker  for  the  first  time,  criticize 
their  ideas  as  too  idealistic.  Yet  that  criticism  does  not  hold  true  since 
they  have  no  ideal  that  they  have  not  lived  up  to  in  some  degree.  Nor 
do  they  have  extravagant  estimates  of  what  they  will  accomplish.  Their 
ideals  may  be  high,  too  high  for  them  to  reach.  Yet  they  do  not  think 
that  an  excuse  for  not  trying. 


Angeline  Leibinger,  '38. 


Snow  in  March 


Sifting,  swirling,  downward  floating, 

Winter's  last  white  fling! 

Silent,  gentle — somehow  friendly, 

Winter's  last  farewell! 

Dainty,  fairy  flakes  down-fleeing, 

Dizzy-paced  throng; 

Soon  they  thin,  and  slower,  slower, 

Til  only  one  or  two  frail  petals 

Lie  melting  in  the  sudden  sun. 

Ruth  Petersen,  '3  8. 
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Poems 


Remembrance 

Out  in  the  night  I  walked  alone 
And  wished  that  you  were  there; 

I  would  have  held  your  hand  in  mine 
You  would  have  kissed  my  hair. 

We  would  have  watched  the  shadows  form 

And  creep  across  the  sky; 
We  would  have  watched  the  moon  grow  pale 

And  heard  the  wind's  low  cry. 

Oh,  just  to  watch  the  moonlight  glow 

On  your  uplifted  face, 
And  I  would  feel  your  hand's  strong  clasp 

Within  this  lonely  place. 

But  you  are  gone,  not  to  return, 

Are  gone  I  know  not  where — 
Out  in  the  night  I  walked  alone 

And  wished  that  you  were  there. 

Mary  Lavin,  '36. 


Rebirth 

"Time  changes  things" — 

I  mocked  you  with  my  lips. 

And  in  my  breast  I  nursed  my  secret  grief. 

Your  words  fell  on  my  heart  like  winter  rain, 

Chilling  it  with  a  strange  and  dolorous  fear. 

I  was  a  bough  bereft  of  autumn  flame. 

I  wept,  but  as  I  wept  Time  passed 

And  closed  about  me  in  a  dream — 

Tears  purged  my  soul  of  grief. 

The  earth  grew  pregnant  with  the  breath  of  spring, 

My  heart  grew  joyous  with  the  singing  wind. 

Mary  Lavin,  *36. 
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Spring  Paradise 


When  the  sun  sets  in  the  West,  the  golden  light  is  replaced  by  the 
soft  dusk  of  early  evening.  Clear  green  leaves  and  red,  yellow  and  blue 
flowers  that  sparkled  in  the  penetrating  light  only  a  little  while  ago,  now 
are  shadows,  dark  against  the  grayness. 

In  the  meadow,  a  cowbell  tinkles  while  in  the  barnyard,  a  sprightly 
colt  neighs  in  answer.  In  the  distance  across  the  lake  a  woman  calls 
small  children  home  again.  The  gallop  of  horses  and  the  rumble  of  wheels 
bring  the  farmer,  in  whose  pockets  small  hands  seek  surprises  from  town. 
Eager  eyes  look  up  to  the  bearded  parent  whose  dark  "town  suit"  forms 
a  background  for  the  red  checks  of  the  little  girls*  dresses. 

In  the  homes  in  the  low  valley  near  the  lakes,  fires  are  lighted  and 
lamps  are  filled.  As  the  sound  to  supper  is  called,  the  seemingly  large 
room  becomes  crowded  with  figures,  big  and  small.  Jack  and  Tom 
tower  over  the  younger  children  while  Bill,  the  hired  man,  stands  back 
a  little.  Later,  all  eyes  wait  for  the  father  to  lower  his  gaze  and  ask 
blessing  for  the  evening  meal. 

Outdoors,  a  new  moon  begins  to  rise,  bringing  with  it  stars  bright 
in  the  blueness  of  the  sky.  The  once  golden-turned-gray  light  is  now 
silvered  with  the  reflection  of  the  ethereal  glory.  The  air  that  was  heavy 
with  the  warmth  of  day,  now  at  night  becomes  sharp  with  the  odors  of 
pine;  short,  cool  breezes  rustle  the  leaves  in  the  swaying  branches,  and 
with  each  breeze  comes  a  scent  of  freshly  packed  hay  from  the  loft.  The 
cheerful  chirping  of  crickets  takes  the  place  of  singing  birds. 

In  a  house  down  the  road  an  old  woman  is  crooning  a  favorite 
lullaby  to  a  sleepy  baby.  From  somewhere  far  away  comes  the  voice 
of  a  singing  boy  as  he  gathers  more  wood  for  a  crackling  fire.  And  so, 
throughout  the  countryside,  each  heart  sings  as  the  last  chores  are  done 
and  as  tired  limbs  are  stretched  on  soft  beds. 

Then  comes  the  quiet  peacefulness  of  the  evening.  The  cheerful 
chirping  of  the  crickets  turns  to  a  melancholy  drone.  The  pines  cast 
dark  shadows  on  the  window.  An  atmosphere  of  delightful  mystery 
pervades  the  world.     The  night  is  calm  and  yet  it  seems  vibrant  with  life. 

To  remain  outdoors  at  night  and  follow  the  path  of  the  moon;  to 
look  for  the  Dipper  and  the  Great  Bear;  to  trace  the  outline  of  tall  trees 
against  the  midnight  sky;  to  listen  for  the  call  of  some  restless  bird;  to 
hear  the  lapping  of  the  soft  lake  water  on  the  uneven,  broken  rocks;  to 
be  reassured  by  a  nearby  cowbell,  and  then  to  have  drooping  eyes  re- 
awakened by  a  clearer  and  brighter  dawn — this  I  think  is  Paradise. 

Elizabeth  Bressi,  *}9. 
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Mister   Levy 


when  we  were  little,  I  remember,  we  would  watch  for  him  through 
the  slats  of  the  picket  fence  in  the  garden.  It  was  always  a  summer 
Monday  morning  when  he  came,  and  fair,  because  Mr.  Levy  and  the 
shaggy  old  horse,  Whitey,  agreed  in  their  dislike  of  wet  weather.  We 
would  see  them  first  as  they  came  around  the  bend  in  the  road,  the  red 
wagon  behind  its  pom-pommed  horse,  rolling  merrily,  the  pebbles  beat- 
ing a  little  tatoo  on  the  wagon's  underside  when  they  sped  down  the 
straight  stretch  of  road  before  our  house. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  for  us  to  watch  for  him,  for  the  air 
would  be  filled  with  a  gay  and  unnatural  sound  announcing  his  approach. 
You  could  hear  the  shiny  brass  bell  tinkle  from  far  off,  and  often,  when 
the  sun  was  very  bright  and  the  air  warm  and  sweet,  Mr.  Levy  himself 
would  be  moved  to  song — by  the  sheer  exuberance  of  his  emotions,  if 
one  were  to  judge  by  the  lusty  sounds  he  emitted.  Sometimes  his  choice 
would  be  Holy  God  We  Praise  Thy  Name,  and  at  other  times,  when 
the  scent  of  earth  newly  turned  over,  or  the  sound  of  bubbling  water 
running  in  the  ditches  beside  him  would  fill  him  with  the  joy  of  living, 
he  would  sing,  loudly  and  without  restraint,  Jesus,  Jesus,  We  Are  Com- 
ing. This  latter,  I  remember,  always  came  as  a  shock  to  my  mother, 
who  would  start  from  whatever  she  was  doing  at  the  first  vigorous  notes 
of  the  hymn.  Nora,  the  daughter  of  our  neighbors,  the  Kutchers,  and 
our  hired  girl  that  summer,  would  come  running  to  the  kitchen  door  with 
the  big  white  enameled  dishpan.  We  would  rush  from  our  garden  look- 
out to  the  back  door;  and  there  the  little  crowd  would  stand  every  Mon- 
day morning  to  receive  the  extraordinary  vegetable  man,  "our  Mr.  Levy." 

He  always  came  through  our  gate  with  a  flourish  of  the  string  on 
a  willow  twig  which  was  the  closest  Whitey  ever  came  to  knowing  the 
sting  of  a  whip.  The  horse  would  be  stopped  with  a  great  "Whoa!"  The 
bright  yellow  wheels  of  the  spindly  wagon  would  creak  indignantly  as 
Mr.  Levy  stepped  to  the  ground.  All  the  carrots  and  cabbages  and  beets, 
spread  in  neat  layers  in  the  back  of  the  wagon,  would  take  a  final  leap, 
and  settle  down,  suddenly  still  and  waiting  in  the  morning  sunlight,  the 
dew  glistening  in  crystal  beads  among  the  rubbery  greenness  of  the  leaves. 
There  were  always  a  few  silent  moments  while  Mr.  Levy  made  a  business 
of  arranging  straps  on  the  horse's  lumpy  back.  He  never  deigned  to 
notice  us  at  first;  making  little  grunting  sounds  to  soothe  the  animal,  he 
would  push  and  tug  at  leather  bands  and  polished  buckles. 

Nora  had  no  patience  with  all  this.  "Here,  here,  Mr.  Levy,  we 
haven't  all  day  to  waste,"  she  would  say.    But  we  were  more  resigned 
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than  she.  We  would  stand  there,  greatly  respecting  the  man  who  seemed 
very  old  to  us  at  the  time.  Subtly,  and,  as  I  recall  it  now,  intentionally 
flattering  him  by  our  attention,  we  would  wait  until  we  had  received  the 
peach  or  plum  which  was  the  reward  of  our  vigilance. 

A  couple  of  times  I  followed  Mr.  Levy  into  the  house  after  the  buy- 
ing was  finished.  He  would  carry  the  pan,  laden  with  fresh  smelling 
things,  into  the  kitchen,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  oilcloth  covered  table, 
he  would  talk  over  the  countryside  gossip  with  mother  and  Nora  as  they 
worked.  Our  house  was  where  Mr.  Levy  had  his  second  breakfast  on 
Monday  mornings.  The  thick,  buttered  slices  of  bread  and  the  bowl  of 
steaming  coffee  were  delicious  in  themselves,  and  doubly  so  when  Mr. 
Levy  combined  the  two,  dipping  the  porous  bread  into  the  liquid,  and 
making  wet  noises  as  he  ate.  Mother  objected  to  the  latter,  but  Mr.  Levy 
was  not  the  sort  of  person  you  could  say  anything  to.  "He'd  never  come 
back,"  she  would  say  ominously,  and  we  all  agreed  that  this  would  in- 
deed be  terrible. 

Mr.  Levy  was  a  little  man,  whose  frame  was  strong  and  wiry,  and 
whose  face  was  brown  from  the  sun,  like  smooth  russet  leather.  His 
blue  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  wild  daisies  that  grew  in  clusters  between 
the  wheels  of  his  little  red  wagon.  His  black  hair,  even  then  streaked 
with  gray,  matched  the  moustache  which  was  too  big  for  his  face.  To 
the  curious  his  Semitic  sounding  surname  was  always  a  challenge.  Mr. 
Levy  was  used  to  being  questioned  facetiously  about  this  by  all  who  ob- 
served his  Teutonic  features.  His  reply  was  always  the  same  and  always 
delivered  in  an  angry,  resentful  tone  that  greatly  belied  his  usually  mild 
manner.  "It*s  a  good  old  German  name,  'Levy.*  It  was  the  Jews  that 
took  it  from  us  in  the  first  place." 

In  those  days,  in  the  country,  we  went  to  church  in  a  carriage  whose 
dancing  fringe  around  the  top  was  one  of  the  two  delights  of  that  occa- 
sion. The  other  was  hearing  Mr.  Levy  sing  in  the  choir  at  the  back  of 
the  congregation.  He  would  wear  a  black  suit  and  a  high  celluloid 
collar  on  Sundays;  a  large  white  rose  would  hang  limply  from  his  button- 
hole. Mr.  Levy  would  be  straight  and  serious  as  he  stood  in  the  choir 
loft  beside  Nellie  Snetledge.  Nora  said  Nellie  was  sweet  and  pretty,  but 
I  don't  remember  her  at  all.  To  me  she  will  always  be  a  corn  colored 
straw  hat  with  cherries  on  it.  Mr.  Levy's  doubtful  baritone  would  boom 
when  it  did  not  wheeze.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  smile  self-consciously 
at  the  girl.    Everyone  knew  he  was  "sweet"  on  Nellie. 

After  that  year  we  began  to  go  to  the  shore  instead  of  the  country 
during  the  summer.  Nora  would  write  to  us  now  and  then,  but  you 
know  how  those  things  are.  Before  long  the  correspondence  was  broken 
off,  and  many  years  slipped  by  without  our  hearing  anything  of  each 
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other.  Mother  has  often  remarked  since  then  that  there  were  never  any 
vegetables  like  Mr.  Levy's.    I  am  sure  his  singing  will  always  be  unique. 

So  long  a  time  passed  by  that  my  memory  of  Mr.  Levy  mingled 
with  many  others  into  a  delightful  hodgepodge — of  catching  little  red 
salamanders  in  the  mud  after  the  rain,  of  walking  through  damp  brown 
woods  in  shoes  of  fern  and  water  lily  leaves,  of  being  dared  to  climb  the 
water  pump  tower  and  doing  it,  of  taking  the  tops  off  milkweed  plants 
to  find  the  iridescent,  fish-like  bodies  beneath — all  the  fleeting,  wonder- 
fully impressive  memories  of  those  country  summers.  And  Mr.  Levy, 
with  his  little  red  wagon  and  the  rufily  cabbages,  is  among  them.  He 
had  become  for  me  a  charming  figure  of  the  past,  a  little  ridiculous,  a 
little  touching,  a  little  sentimental,  and  very  unchangeable.  I  should  like 
to  have  kept  him  thus. 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  be  driving  through  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  I  stopped  for  a  while  at  the  old  house  to  visit  Nora,  who, 
very  much  married  and  the  mother  of  five,  had  been  living  there  for 
many  years,  as  I  knew.  We  were  almost  strangers  after  all  that  time, 
so  to  help  make  conversation  I  asked  her  about  Mr.  Levy,  feeling  quite 
content  that  Mr.  Levy  could  never  be  different  from  the  way  I  had  re- 
membered him.  When  she  started  to  speak  it  was  shocking  to  realize  that 
I  had  expected  her  to  say  he  was  dead.  He  had  seemed  so  old  when 
we  were  children. 

"Did  you  notice  that  big  brick  place  as  you  came  out  of  town?'* 
Nora  asked.  I  agreed  that  I  had,  and  thought  it  to  be  a  country  club  or 
a  sanatorium.  Rambling,  red  brick  houses,  terraced  and  landscaped, 
were  unheard  of  in  my  day  in  that  neighborhood. 

"That's  Levy's  place,"  she  said. 

"I  mean  old  Mr.  Levy,  the  vegetable  man,  you  know,"  I  said. 

"It's  him  I  mean.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  living  there  the  last  nine 
or  ten  years.  He  usually  drives  by  here  in  his  car  around  this  time. 
Maybe  you'll  see  him,"  Nora  continued. 

"He  didn't  marry  Nellie  Snetledge,  then?"  I  asked,  somewhat  illogi- 
cally,  I'm  afraid,  but  the  idea  of  the  yellow  straw  hat  with  the  cherries 
on  it  acting  a  partner  to  Mr.  Levy's  "country  gentleman"  seemed  almost 
too  much  at  the  moment.  As  it  was  I  could  only  think  of  Mr.  Levy 
carrying  a  big  white  dishpan  full  of  vegetables  through  the  graceful 
Georgian  entrance  of  the  house. 

"Lord,  no!  Nellie  wouldn't  have  him.  She's  married  to  my  brother 
George.  Funny  thing  about  Levy,  though — ^he  seemed  all  broken  up 
after  Nellie  married;  got  kinda  stingy  and  mean;  wasn't  half  as  sociable 
as  he  used  to  be.    Well,  it  was  that  summer  that  this  widow  came  up  here 

(Contintted  on  page  23) 
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.   .   .   And  the  Souls  of  Lonely  Places 

Have  lonely  places  souls?  Time  and  again  I  have  put  the  question 
to  myself — earnestly,  sincerely, — for  I  have  a  favorite  lonely  place  which 
seems  to  be  impregnated  with  the  very  essence  of  some  great  spiritual 
force. 

It  is  a  barren  stretch  of  uninhabited  New  England  coast,  inaccessible 
to  ships  because  of  dangerous  shoals  situated  at  irregular  intervals  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  huge  mass  of  jagged  boulders  forms  a  barrier 
between  the  coast  and  the  inland.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate  it  is 
a  sandy  expanse  of  wind-swept  beach,  reaching  from  the  craggy  rocks  to 
the  undulating  fringe  of  deep  green  seaweed  left  by  the  receding  waves. 

Seldom  does  anyone  venture  to  intrude  upon  its  solitude.  The  neigh- 
boring cottagers,  mistaking  its  loneliness  for  desolation,  scrupulously 
avoid  the  spot  as  if  it  were  the  abode  of  some  evil  genii.  Brave  indeed 
is  the  youth  who,  returning  after  sundown,  does  not  unconsciously  hasten 
his  step  as  he  passes  the  beach.  The  antipathy  the  natives  have  for  the 
place  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  force  with 
which  they  are  out  of  sympathy  and  consequently  cannot  understand. 

Down  on  the  beach  one  is  alone  with  infinity.  Reality  dissolves 
and  floats  away  like  a  violet  mist,  leaving  the  spirit  alone  and  unencum- 
bered by  the  material.  One's  soul  is  tranquil  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
tangible something  which  penetrates  the  whole  being  while  a  mysterious 
force  envelops  one,  refreshing  the  spirit  and  infusing  into  it  new  life. 
Thoughts — unique  and  profound — follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
like  ever-advancing,  pulsating  waves.  Here,  in  the  boundless  solitude, 
inspiration  is  born,  enthusiasm  kindled,  resolutions  made.  The  hallowed 
peace  and  calm,  sifting  over  the  soul  like  diffused  sunlight,  clearly  flow 
from  a  supernatural  source  which  is  none  other  than  the  soul  of  this 
lonely  place. 

S.  J.  I. 

Stars 

Tiny  glowing  jewels  caught  in  infinity! 

Glittering  dew  drops  trembling  in  a  giant  spider  web! 

So  close  they  seem  that  I  might  lift  my  hands 

And  hold  all  beauty  prisoned  in  my  clasp; 

But  when  I  try  to  reach  them, 

Time  and  space  and  dull  mortality 

Thrust  me  back  derisively 

And  I  am  impotent. 

Ruih  Petersen,  "38. 
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Secondhand   Textbooks 


One  might  as  well  buy  a  person's  diary  as  his  discarded  textbooks. 
Surely,  there  is  nothing  that  reveals  an  individual's  character  so  clearly 
as  the  hastily  scribbled  notes  or  memorandums  found  in  an  otherwise 
dull  and  prosaic  schoolbook. 

Take  the  case  of  Jack  O'Neill.  Possibly  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  excepting  his  professors,  of  course,  who  knows  what  a  terrible 
speller  Jack  really  is.  You  see,  I  happened  to  buy  his  copy  of  Shakespeare 
from  Barnes  and  Noble  and  have  had  the  rather  doubtful  pleasure  of  at- 
tempting to  translate  his  notes.  They  are  rather  good  notes  except  for 
the  spelling;  but  he  insists  on  spelling  tragic  with  a  "j,"  comedy  with  an 
"i,"  and  writers  with  two  "t's." 

I  daresay  that  most  of  Jack's  friends  consider  him  a  rather  amiable 
fellow.  They  should  buy  his  books!  During  the  reading  of  As  You 
Like  It  he  was  evidently  informing  one  of  his  classmates  of  the  time  at 
regular  fifteen  minute  intervals.  Two-fifteen  and  two-thirty  are  written 
very  neatly,  but  a  quarter  to  three  is  followed  by  a  particularly  acid  sug- 
gestion: "For  heaven's  sake,  why  don't  you  get  a  watch?  Quit  annoying 
me. 

Jack  brought  a  unique  problem  into  our  family.  During  a  discus- 
sion of  his  little  failing  at  dinner  one  night,  I  remarked  that  Jack  O'Neill 
might  be  a  great  Shakespearean  student  but  he  was  certainly  no  speller. 

"Jack  O'Neill!"  my  brother  repeated  after  me.  "Why  I  know  a  Jack 
O'Neill  at  N.  Y.  U.  I'll  bet  you  bought  his  book."  My  sister  volun- 
teered the  information  that  she  knew  a  Jack  O'Neill  too,  but  he  didn't 
go  to  college.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  hadn't  even  graduated  from 
elementary  school.  It  wouldn't  be  his  book,  would  it?  We  all  greed  that 
it  wouldn't,  but  that  most  certainly  it  must  be  Jack  O'Neill's  from 
N.  Y.  U. 

One  day,  after  a  week  later,  I  discovered  that  Jack's  real  Alma  Mater 
is  Catholic  University.  He  was  bored  with  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  I  guess, 
for  that  famous  passage  is  decorated  with  typically  collegiate  art.  "C.  U." 
is  printed  all  over  the  place,  plus  addresses  in  Washington  and  the  name 
of  study  halls.  Feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to  relay  this  information  to 
the  family,  I  announced  that  Pete,  my  brother,  didn't  know  Jack  O'Neill 
after  all,  that  he  was  from  Catholic  U.  The  entire  family  took  it  as  a 
personal  insult,  as  if  I  had  deliberately  led  Pete  on.  It  would  have  been 
bad  enough  if  it  had  been  my  sister's  friend  who  didn't  go  to  college  at 
all,  but  to  have  it  turn  out  to  be  a  perfect  stranger — well,  that  was  too 
much.    I  think  they  still  resent  it. 
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To  return  to  the  revealing  side  of  secondhand  textbooks.  If  you 
would  like  to  discover  the  intimate  secrets  of  your  brother's  life,  use  his 
books,  especially  his  Latin.  I  found  this  cryptic  little  note  in  my  broth- 
er's Horace:  "If  you  do,  you  don't  get  my  tux  tonight."  Bribe  him  as 
I  will,  I  cannot  get  him  to  disclose  what  terrible  thing  his  classmate  could 
threaten  that  would  lead  to  such  a  soul-searing  catastrophe.  In  this  same 
book  he  showed  a  side  of  his  nature  that  I  never  realized  existed.  "Isn't 
he  a  mug?"  he  asked  of  his  neighbor.  Then,  with  a  savage  impetuosity, 
he  added,  "Boy,  I'd  like  to  cut  his  throat."  I  assume  he  meant  the  pro- 
fessor. This  particular  billet-doux  proved  a  great  boon  to  me  for  about 
a  year.  "WTienever  he  refused  to  do  something  I  asked,  I  had  only  to 
imply  that  I  would  reveal  his  criminal  tendencies  to  my  mother  and  he 
became  my  humble  and  obedient  servant.  However,  since  he  has  left 
school,  the  scribblings  of  his  youth  no  longer  have  the  power  to  em- 
barrass him.  Katherine  Shea,  *38. 


MISTER  LEVY 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

from  New  York  for  her  health.  Asthma,  she's  got,  and  she  has  to  stay  In 
this  climate.  It  seems  she  had  lots  of  money  and  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  The  doctors  said  she'd  choke  to  death  if  she  went  back  to  the 
city,  so  I  guess  she  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  here  for  good  and  all.  The 
next  thing  we  knew,  she'd  gone  and  married  Mr.  Levy.  The  year  after 
that  they  put  up  the  place  you  saw  coming  in."  Nora  chuckled  to  her- 
self, as  though  remembering  the  furore  this  bit  of  gossip  had  created  for 
awhile.  "Yes,"  she  continued,  "no  one  would  have  expected  it  of  Levy, 
but  I  guess  they  get  along  all  right.  They're  company  for  each  other, 
and  she  kept  him  from  getting  too  miserly." 

"No  one  would  have  expected  it  of  Levy" — the  phrase  sang  along 
with  the  creaking  of  the  porch  rocker  on  which  I  sat.  The  new  ma- 
cadam road  had  been  built  very  close  to  the  front  of  the  house;  it 
stretched  just  outside  the  garden.  Suddenly  a  shiny  black  car  sped  across 
the  road  before  us.  There  was  one  person  in  it,  a  man  nearing  sixty, 
brown,  little  and  wiry,  his  white  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  his  eyes,  blue  as 
the  wild  daisies  that  had  been  crushed  in  clusters  to  build  the  new  road. 
I  looked  after  him  and  felt  old,  and  humiliated,  and  very  foolish. 

Walking  through  the  garden  as  I  left,  I  came  upon  the  little  picket 
fence.  I  looked  at  it  and  wondered  if  it  really  could  have  been  I,  that 
person  who  used  to  watch  through  the  slats  on  summer  Monday  morn- 
ings, for  Mr.  Levy.  Evelyn  McCausland,  '37. 
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Two  Sonnets 


Autumn  Leaves  in  April 

I  walked  abroad  in  April,  and  the  earth 
Gay  carolled  with  the  promise  of  the  spring. 
The  trees,  grass,  flowers,  every  Uving  thing 
Seemed  trembUng  with  a  sweet,  delicious  mirth. 
The  valleys,  greening,  sponsored  croctis  birth. 
The  dajQfodils  sprang  up  to  claim  applause; 
Each  bud  swelled  ripe,  impelled  by  that  One  Cause 
Who  has  endowed  our  world  with  all  its  worth. 
The  fresh,  warm  wind  which  hastened  at  its  task. 
With  perfumes  fragrant  adding  to  the  cheer. 
Scarce  caught  the  rustle  on  its  tender  breath 
Of  some  last  autunm's  leaves,  which  like  a  mask 
Incongruous  clung,  and  seemed,  with  whisper  drear. 
In  world  a-blooming,  prophecy  of  death. 

Frances  McLoughlin,  '31 


Trying  to  Forget 

I  felt  your  presence  there,  I  knew  not  why. 

It  seemed  the  garden  sensed  your  softened  step. 

My  heart  leaped  up  with  a  capricious  cry, 

But  all  the  dafiFodils  and  lilies  wept. 

Unhappy  heart,  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

That  you  had  come  to  make  a  last  farewell. 

To  say,  in  words  you  could  not  bear  to  pen. 

Enough  to  drown  my  love,  to  calm  its  swell. 

Oh,  did  you  know  in  that  pretention  past 

The  time  would  come  when  you  would  turn  from  me, 

And  Hke  all  earthly  joys,  that  do  not  last, 

Your  heart  would  change  again,  and  you'd  be  free? 

Ah,  if  you  knew,  would  you  had  told  me  so. 

That  I  might  now,  not  break  beneath  the  blow! 

Margaret  Masierson,  '38. 
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The  Masterful  Mr.  Flood 


From  what  obscure  beginnings  do  great  men  rise!  Lincoln  was  a 
product  of  the  backwoods,  Washington  grew  up  on  an  old  Virginia  farm, 
and  Mr.  Flood  nourished  his  stalk  of  genius  in  a  small  parochial  school. 
His  was  a  humble  station,  and  the  determined  young  man  of  ten  years 
was  undoubtedly  destined  for  something  better  than  a  cramped  seat  in 
the  fifth  grade  of  our  grammar  school. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  sat  in  front  of  me  that  I  became  so  inter- 
ested in  him.  Perhaps  it  was  his  unique  head  of  hair  that  was  so  distract- 
ing. This  item  of  his  make-up  was  worthy  of  the  most  intense  study, 
and  I  spent  many  a  dreamy  hour  gazing  absently  into  its  sandy-colored 
depths.  Here,  I  realized,  was  a  man  of  strength.  His  hair,  fashioned  in 
crew  style,  grew  straight  out  of  his  head  to  about  one  inch.  After  that 
it  was  clipped.  Never  once  did  he  allow  a  hair  to  become  so  long  that  it 
lagged.  His  haircuts  were  periodical  events,  and  on  every  third  Monday 
Mr.  Flood  saluted  me  with  a  neat  mass  of  stubby  bush  freshly  trimmed. 
Indeed  it  was  so  even  on  top  that  it  seemed  more  likely  to  have  been  mowed 
than  trimmed. 

As  I  knew  him  chiefly  by  the  back  of  his  head,  I  fell  to  studying  his 
neck,  his  collar  and  the  back  of  his  ears.  They  revealed  volumes.  Great 
man  that  he  was,  he  led  a  rugged  life.  His  stiffly  starched  collar  was  always 
immaculate  at  nine  a.  m.,  but  the  rigors  of  his  movements  had  left  a  mys- 
terious black  ring  around  the  top  of  it  by  noon.  Evidently  soap  and  water 
were  but  menial  things  to  Mr.  Flood.  This  was  a  source  of  deep  interest 
to  me,  for  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  if  one  lets  dirt  accumulate  behind 
one's  ears,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  small  plant  will  sprout  from  the 
fertility.  Time  and  again  did  I  look  for  the  faint  trace  of  a  bud,  but  even 
in  spring  the  land  remained  barren. 

This  deep,  silent  piece  of  masculinity  with  the  forest  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  the  wee  desert  behind  his  ears  was  capable  of  rich  growth. 
His  solemn  dark  eyes  were  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  one  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  the  other.  His  large  nose  and  full,  round  mouth  marked  a 
man  capable  of  big  things.  When  he  deigned  to  speak  to  me,  I  was  struck 
by  the  power  of  his  firm,  deep  tones,  so  unusual  in  a  man  of  his  years.  I 
learned  later  that  he  had  weak  tonsils,  but,  tonsils  or  not,  I  admired  that 
voice. 

Another  mark  of  Mr.  Flood's  greatness  was  his  height.  He  towered 
above  us  all,  and  so  great  was  his  strength,  that  when  he  tried  to  squeeze 
out  from  his  small  seat  he  almost  took  the  desk  with  him. 

In  the  matter  of  intellect,  the  gentleman  was  in  a  class  by  himself. 
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I  cannot  recall  that  he  ever  failed  to  win  the  weekly  pencil  offered  as  a 
catechism  prize,  nor  did  he  ever  miss  a  word  in  our  frequent  spelling  con- 
tests. 

The  teacher  admired  him  almost  as  much  as  I,  and  only  once,  I  be- 
lieve, did  she  ever  show  signs  of  discomfort  at  any  of  his  actions.  This 
occurred  in  the  sixth  grade,  when,  after  discussing  the  beauties  of  God's 
work  in  nature,  she  suggested  that  we  bring  in  whatever  examples  of  nat- 
ural growth  we  had,  to  put  toward  a  small  exhibit.  Most  of  us  eagerly 
contributed  plants,  flowers,  goldfish,  snails,  polywogs,  salamanders  or 
turtles,  but  Mr.  Flood  had  to  be  different.  His  contribution  was  none 
other  than  the  lower  bridge  of  his  father's  false  teeth.  For  some  peculiar 
reason  it  was  not  appreciated  and  he  was  sent  home  with  it  immediately. 

All  great  men  have  great  loves.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Flood.  He  was 
of  a  retiring  nature,  and  he  went  about  it  slowly.  First  he  walked  home 
with  her  under  the  pretense  that  since  she  lived  two  flights  above  him,  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.  However,  he  failed  to  take  account  of  her 
younger  brother  when  he  commenced  his  unique  correspondence  with 
the  lady.  His  method  was  singular.  He  began  by  doing  his  homework  in 
the  kitchen.  In  time  he  found  some  difficulty  with  his  arithmetic,  and 
sought  the  aid  of  his  love  by  using  the  dumb-waiter.  A  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  problem  written  on  it,  a  pull  of  the  dumb-waiter  rope,  three 
taps  on  the  kitchen  pipe,  and  a  whispered  "Barbara"  did  the  trick.  Some- 
times the  problem  came  down  to  him  answered  with  details.  Often  a 
dish  of  some  delicacy  accompanied  it;  but  woe  to  that  fatal  evening  when 
the  impish  brother  received  the  sheet  of  paper  in  Barbara's  absence.  De- 
ciding that  something  must  be  done,  the  youngster  was  not  slow  to  act. 
By  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  scandal  was  school  property,  and  Mr.  Flood 
was  through  with  women. 

What  later  years  have  brought  him,  I  can  only  conjecture;  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  perhaps,  to  add  to  his  dignity,  a  complete  disappearance  of  the 
small  desert  behind  his  ears,  a  graceful  slope  of  the  forest  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  a  more  profound  regard  for  his  father's  personal  property,  and  a 
decided  fear  of  women. 

Maureen  Riordan,  '39. 


You 

You're  like  yon  birch,  my  love, 
You're  firm;  his  trunk  is  strong. 
Yet  like  his  fragile  boughs 
You  sing  a  quiet  song. 

Angeline  Leibinger,  '38. 
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My  Mardi  Gras 


Every  summer  we  went  to  a  place  called  Breezy  Point.  There,  for 
two  halcyon  months  we  lived  the  untrammeled  lives  of  young  savages. 
Civilized  society  intruded  its  demands  only  on  Sunday  morning  when, 
hatted,  gloved,  and  shod  we  wriggled  and  squirmed  through  a  hot  hour 
of  church.  This  hour  of  church  was  the  only  touch  of  restraint  in  a 
child's  paradise  of  busy  freedom,  and  when  September  sounded  summer's 
dirge  with  a  schoolbell  we  left  the  beach  with  gloom  in  our  hearts.  But 
if  the  end  of  summer  brought  the  beginning  of  school  it  also  brought  a 
compensation  in  the  Mardi  Gras,  the  beautiful,  thrilling  Mardi  Gras. 

The  whole  month  of  August  was  given  over  to  a  hotly  contested 
election  for  the  places  of  King  and  Queen  of  the  festival.  The  coronation 
always  took  place  the  night  before  the  parade,  which  was  the  climax  of  the 
Mardi  Gras.  It  was  a  grand  affair,  held  at  Kennedy's  Casino,  and  attended 
in  fancy  dress.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  not  among  those  present,  at  least 
we  were  not  present  inside  the  Casino.  The  small  fry  hung  about,  before 
the  main  entrance  and  heaved  sighs  of  admiration  and  envy  at  the  sight 
of  every  ruffled  and  full-skirted  lady  and  sword-carrying  gentleman. 

The  next  morning  brought  the  parade  which  was  eagerly  awaited  for 
two  whole  hours  before  it  hove  into  sight.  The  King  and  Queen  looked 
magnificent,  if  uncomfortable,  in  red  velvet  and  ermine.  The  court- 
iers, disappointed  contenders  in  the  election,  smiled,  and  tried  to  look 
more  regal  than  the  King  and  Queen  just  to  show  you  how  much  bet- 
ter they  would  have  done  it,  had  they  been  elected.  One  unforgettable 
year  the  parade  boasted  a  band  of  cannibals.  This  band  was  made  up  of 
the  mad  wags  of  the  resort  who  dressed  themselves  in  battered  high 
hats,  unwholesome  looking  brown  tights,  grass  skirts,  and,  as  a  crown- 
ing touch,  fastened  baseball  gloves  to  their  feet.  The  effect  was  star- 
tling. It  completely  overpowered  my  younger  brother  who  fled  to 
the  protection  of  my  mother's  skirts  and  buried  his  head  in  their  folds  to 
shut  out  the  horrible  sight.  He  was  not  a  solitary  victim  of  fright  as 
nearly  every  very  small  spectator  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  ter- 
ror. The  cannibals  were  considered  an  unqualified  success  by  all  except  a 
few  mothers  who  had  to  get  up  from  warm  beds  that  night  and  quiet  sev- 
eral small  nightmare  sufferers. 

They  still  have  the  parade  at  Breezy  Point  but  I  should  hate  to  see  it 
again.  Now  I  would  notice  that  the  velvet  is  velveteen,  the  ermine — 
well,  not  ermine,  the  golden  crowns  merely  gilded  metal,  and  I  don't  want 
to!  I  want  to  keep  it  thrilling  and  beautiful  as  it  was  twelve  short  years 
ago.  Isabel  Hession,  '37. 
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An   Unappreciated   Tragedy 

Goldfish  do  not,  on  the  whole,  bring  out  our  sentimental  feelings. 
"We  do  not  feel  an  irresistible  longing  to  go  up  and  pet  them.  But  from 
watching  goldfish  individually  and  collectively,  I  have  begun  to  feel 
a  certain  sympathy  with  them.  I  try  to  imagine  myself  in  conditions 
such  as  theirs. 

I  live  in  a  glass  bowl  of  no  great  size,  decorated  unimaginatively 
with  a  castle  and  a  few  pebbles.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  adventure  fills  my 
soul.  Perhaps  I  say  to  myself,  "I  will  go  to  far  off  places.  I  will  see 
everything,  do  everything."  And  with  a  preparatory  flirt  of  my  tail 
I  start  off  on  the  great  journey.  What  happens?  No  matter  how  furi- 
ously I  go,  no  matter  how  imaginatively  I  dip  and  twirl,  there  is  the  same 
castle,  there  are  the  same  pebbles.  I  see  outside,  objects  which  might 
prove  interesting,  but  annoying  as  it  may  seem  I  never  get  to  them. 

Since  plans  in  that  direction  are  cut  off,  I  change  my  goal.  My  life, 
I  decide,  must  be  broadened  from  within,  rather  than  from  without.  I 
will  seek  solitary  richness  in  the  labyrinth  of  my  own  mind.  I  get  into 
the  spirit  of  reflection.  I  begin  to  meditate  on  the  more  profound  prob- 
lems of  life,  such  as  the  intrinsic  advantage  of  fish  seeds  over  fish  wafers. 
My  mind  expands.  I  know  the  joy  of  exercising  it.  I  begin  to  feel  in  its 
fullest  meaning  the  poet's  dictum,  "Know  thyself,  and  the  truth  will  set 
you  free."  I  feel  ready  to  break  the  walls  of  my  prison.  I  acknowledge 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  I  survey  the  universe  with  the  serene 
eye  of  the  true  philosopher. 

But  tragedy  falls.  I  find  my  solitude  is  solitude  no  longer.  Up 
above  me  are  creatures,  the  same  creatures  who  throw  me  food,  and  feel 
because  of  these  paltry  bits  of  the  staff  of  life,  that  they  own  me.  They 
can  disturb  my  inner  life.  I  butt  against  that  annoying  wall.  But 
it  merely  entertains  my  watchers.  It  does  not  bring  me  soul-satisfying 
solitude.  And,  finally,  I  surrender.  I  swim  around;  I  gracefully  accept 
my  food  in  the  morning,  and  merely  live,  like  Omar  KJiayyam,  in  the 
present.    My  spirit  is  broken. 

At  this  point  the  picture  of  myself  living  the  life  of  a  goldfish  is 
abandoned  abruptly.  I  no  longer  can  indifferently  dismiss  the  thought, 
however.  I  feel  I  know  why,  among  all  the  goldfish  I  have  met,  I  have 
known  only  one  with  a  personality  of  his  own.  In  his  case  it  broke  out 
as  a  defense  mechanism  against  his  lot.  He  killed  any  other  fish  who  was 
ever  introduced  to  him.  The  life  of  the  goldfish  is  a  constant  surrender  to 
overwhelming  odds.     He  does  well  to  adopt  the  fatalistic  attitude. 

Frances  Bennett,  *37. 
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Editorials 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  form  of  sensibility  in  one  field  of  art  can  make 
an  individual  highly  receptive  to  appreciation  in  another.  It  is  as  though 
we  were  in  sympathetic  vibration  with  all  loveliness.  A  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Club  would  be  one  tangible  net  in  which  to  catch  these  ever-present 
vibrations  of  perfection.  This  semester,  the  Cultural  Committee  de- 
cided, with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation,  to  establish  a  Music  Appreciation 
group.  This  trepidation  was  not  made  any  less  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
us  knew  a  great  deal  about  music.  Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead  with  our 
plans  and  the  Club  has  weathered  its  first  program.  The  Club  is  a  reality; 
we  can  say  little  more  at  present.  Whether  the  Club  will  have  its  brief 
day  and  then  disappear,  rests  with  you.  All  men  seek  beauty.  Most 
men  find  it  in  some  form  or  another;  primarily  perhaps,  in  religion,  and 
then  in  nature,  literature,  art,  and  music.  Most  of  us  have  found  beauty 
in  these  things.    Let  us  not  neglect  music,  which  has  ever  been  a  solace 

and  a  joy  to  men. 

*  *         *         * 

A  minor  revolution  has  taken  place.  Loria  has  acquired  a  constitu- 
tion, a  new  collection  box  and  a  score  of  new  contributors.  We  hope 
you  have  noticed  that  we  have  tried  to  include  as  many  of  the  new  con- 
tributors as  possible.  There  were  many  good  essays  turned  in  which  we 
were  unable  to  use  because  of  lack  of  space.  In  fact  a  number  of  the 
staff  withheld  their  material  in  order  to  provide  more  room.  Such  a  situa- 
tion has  never  arisen  in  our  history.  We  are  still  staggering  from  the  blow, 
but  we  are  very  grateful  for  this  gratifying  response  to  our  appeal  for  new 

blood. 

*  *         *         * 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention  once 
again  to  the  Intercollegiate  Catholic  Literary  Conference  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  Carroll  Club  for  the  purpose  of  literary  discussion. 
Undergraduates  from  all  the  metropolitan  colleges  are  represented  but 
the  representation  from  St.  Joseph's  has  not  been  very  large.  The  group 
which  is  conducted  very  informally  under  the  direction  of  Father  Talbot, 
Literary  Editor  of  America,  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  modern 
novel,  biography,  poetry,  and  drama.  For  the  effort  it  will  take  you  to 
get  out  of  the  house  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  a  month  we  promise  you 
an  altogether  enjoyable  and  stimulating  three  hours. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  third  Sunday  in  April.  Father 
Talbot  has  promised  us  a  very  entertaining  guest  speaker,  so  come  along 
and  hear  his  views.     You'll  even  get  a  chance  to  air  your  own! 
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Topii 


I  own    I  opics 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  not 
snoopers.  .  .  .  Three-fourth  of  the  contributions  to  this  column  must 
have  come  from  Seniors. . . .  They  had  to  do  with  a  famous  professor  who 
will  pinch-hit  for  Jack  Benny  with  his  own  six  delicious  flavors — straw- 
berry, raspberry,  Pillsbury,  Cramberry,  lemon,  and  lime.  .  .  .  Best  ques- 
tion in  the  Ethics  class  to  date:  "When  a  corporation  fails,  who  gets  the 
profits?** .  . .  We  hope  you  notice  that  we  have  fully  recovered  from  our 
anemia.  Manuscripts  snowed  us  in,  and  there  we  sat  trying  to  figure  out 
how  we  could  possibly  print  everything  and  still  remain  solvent.  .  .  .  The 
Business  Manager,  ruthless  creature  that  she  is,  could  only  repeat,  "Not 
one  penny  more  do  you  get!**  And  we  didn't.  So  the  staff  sacrificed  their 
efforts  on  the  altar  of  progress.  Our  Editor  is  brooding  over  her  opus  on 
Walt  Whitman.  It  wasn't  that  she  minded  for  herself  but  she  didn't 
know  how  to  break  the  news  to  Walt. . . .  Walt  took  it  in  his  usual  stride, 
however.  .  .  .  He  bowed  graciously,  gathered  up  his  beard  and  gave  his 
place  to  Mr.  Levy. . . .  The  only  statement  Walt  would  make  was — "I  am 
large.  I  contain  multitudes."  .  .  .  We  have  discovered  some  new  anony- 
mous poets. . . .  One  is  a  Freshman  who  is  apparently  having  an  awful  battle 
with  basketball.  .  .  .  She  sent  us  a  parody  on  a  much  parodied  poem.  .  .  . 
Here  are  the  last  two  lines: 

"Oh  God,  the  maker  of  a  tree. 
Please  make  a  player  out  of  me!** 

The  girl  has  a  future.  .  .  .  We  also  have  discovered  a  style  expert  in  the 
person  of  one  who  calls  herself  Sister  Sally.  .  .  .  She  sent  us  a  vivid  and 
vehement  ultimatum  as  to  what  the  best  dressed  smoothie  should  wear  if 
he  doesn't  want  to  be  considered  a  sharpie.  . . .  Here  are  some  of  her  ideas: 

"Norfolk  jackets,  action-backed  tweeds,  herringbones.  Alpaca 
sweaters  and  flarmels  are  tops  for  sport,  but  please  skip  the  sloppy  socks. 
We  like  bright  plaid  ties  and  mufflers  of  wool,  as  well  as  matching  socks, 
but  *yaller*  shoes  are  out,  and  too  many  reversed  calf  and  buckskin  shoes 
may  follow.**  ...  A  little  later  she  adds,  "We're  tired  of  yellow  string 
gloves  and  mufflers.  Try  using  them  for  dusting  the  piano."  .  .  .  Ap- 
plause! 

.  .  .  And  here  is  some  one  with  even  more  imagination!  She 
thought  Anon  and  Ibid  were  names  of  two  famous  Anglo-Saxon  poets. 
. . .  Have  you  heard  the  new  method  of  teaching  as  endorsed  by  our  pupil- 
teachers?     Here  it  is: 
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Ask  the  pupils  a  question. 
Tell  them  the  answer. 
Repeat  it. 
Summarize  it. 
Write  them  a  letter. 

They  say  it  works  beautifully And  speaking  of  pupil-teachers  reminds 

us.  One  of  them  breezed  into  a  class  the  other  day  to  take  over  the  lesson. 
Said  she  with  dignity,  "What  have  you  covered  so  far  this  term?"  .  .  . 
Answered  the  bright  stude,  "Our  history  books."  . . .  We*re  having  a  very 
hard  time  now  filling  up  this  column. . . .  Oh,  muse,  where  are  you!  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  happened  lately,  except  that  the  profs  have  had  their 
pictures  taken. . . .  Oh  yes,  one  of  our  plutocrats  drove  her  car  around  to 
a  garage  and  asked,  "Do  you  do  repairing  here?"  The  attendant  gave  the 
car  the  once  over  and  replied:  "Yes,  but  we  don't  manufacture." . . .  Regina 
Meany  says  that  spring  always  makes  her  take  up  gardening.  We  hope 
she  has  a  nice  crop  of  spinach. . . .  We  suppose  that  you  have  noticed  that 
the  girls  taking  Child  Psychology  must  wear  light-colored  dresses  in  the 
nursery  school.  Well,  it  seems  that  one  of  our  tender-hearted  Freshmen 
espied  our  U.  A.  Vice-President  in  her  regalia,  a  green  and  white  print. 
Said  the  Freshman  with  compassion,  "Isn't  it  a  shame  that  she  has  to  wear 
her  summer  clothes  to  school?"  .  .  .  Somebody  asked  us  the  other  day  if 
this  was  supposed  to  be  a  humor  column.  ...  It  is  even  sadder  than  that. 
It's  truth!  Somebody  else  wants  to  know  if  everything  we  write  about 
really  happens. . . .  Well,  you  know  lots  of  things  are  true  and  never  hap- 
pen, and  then  again,  even  if  they  didn't  happen  it  would  be  much  funnier 
if  they  did. 
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Phone  STerling  3-9221 


Goetz's 

(Confectionery  and  Luncheonette 


"Meet  me  at  Goetz's' 


Now  Serving 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 

(from  5  to  8  p.  m.) 


Homemade  Ice  Cream  Visit  our  new  collegiate 

and  Candies  rendezvous! 
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McCarthy  &  Simon 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 

7-9  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Just  off  Fifth  Avenue 

Specialists  in 

School  Uniforms,  Choir  Vestments,  Caps, 
Gowns,  Hoods  for  All  Degrees 

Outfitters  to  over  500  Schools  and  Colleges 

Write  for  samples  or  representative 


TELEPHONE  MARKET  3-2296  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Loren,  Murchison  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

JEWELERS  and  STATIONERS 

OFFICIAL  JEWELERS  FOR  THE  ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 
CLASS  RINGS 

Club  and  Fraternity  Pins,  Medals  and  Trophies 
Platinum  and  Fine  Jewelry  Dance  Favors 
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printers  and 
(publishers 


401  WEST  59th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Phone  TRiancIe  5-5860 

Clinton  Florist 

D.  HALIKIAS»  Prop. 

Fresh  Cut  Flower$ 
Alvoay  on  Hand 


Wedding  and  Floral  Designs 
Promptly  Attended  to 


406  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn  Secretarial 
School 


Secretarial 
Bneinees  Machines 
'^Brush-up"  Courses 


Flexible  Hours  to  Fill  Out 
College  Program 

202  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Opp.  A.  &  S.) 

MRS.  M.  C.  BAIRD, 
Principal 

TRiangle  5-8551 
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Meet  me  at 


Miller's 
Pharmacy 


DE  KALB  AVENUE 
Corner  Ryerson  Street 


^^^m 


Student 
Progress  Planning 

•  Individualixvd  malhodi  ol  iiuimction  im 
Bookk»«ptng,  Shonhand,  TTP«wririno, 
Calculating  and  Buiinait  Machine* 
Sacraianal  Finiiking  Court*  •  Fail 
Evening  Dictation  Claoa*.*  StudanU  pro- 
grau  as  rapidly  aj  ikair  abilily  permiia. 
Catalogue   upon    rtqutat 


Wiiliamsburgh  Savings  Bank  BttiUing 

Ohrt  HANSON  fLACt.  BROOKLTN 


ai  ri.ik«ii>  A> 


TILtPUONI.    STEailNQ    J-SIIO 


Phone  NEvins  8-7567 

The  House  of  Quality 

Philip's  Restaurant 


Every  Meal  a  Pleasure 


HOME  COOKING 
ALSO   A   LA   CARTE 


242  DE  KALB  AVENUE 
Near  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


TRiangle  S-4279 


ESTABLISHED  1890 


Woolsey  &  Woolsey 

Designers — Engravers — Medallists 

146  LAWRENCE  STREET 
BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


GREETING  CARDS 

COMMENCEMENT  INVITATIONS 

DIPLOMAS 

RINGS— KEYS— PINS 

DANCE  ORDERS  AND  FAVORS 

COATS  OF  ARMS— STATIONERY 

MEDALS— CUPS— TROPHIES 
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COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


A  FRIEND 


Emerson  Luncheon  Club 

161  Emerson  Place 
Luncheon,   50c 
Also  a  la  Carte 


Luncheon 
11:30  to  2:30 


Dinner,  7Sc 
6  to  7:30 


Cofnpliments  of 
A 

FRIEND 


The  business  Staff  of  Loria  thanks  its 

oAdvertisers  for  their  cooperation 

during  the  past  year 
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